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THE LAST OF HER LINK 



CHAPTER I. 

Tl TILLICENT'S arrangement proved emi- 
-'-" nently successful. Mr. Ducross accept- 
ed the invitation, partly because it was always 
pleasant to him to spend an evening with 
the two Miss Maplethorpes^ whose names had 
been duly held out as an inducement, and 
partly because Mr. Anson, who had been a 
little struck with Selina at one or two flower- 
shows and picnics, but who did not like to 
commit himself to the hospitalities of the 
family without creditable example, asked 
him to do so. 

VOL. n. B 
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Millicent's next venture, when she had 
succeeded so far, was to ask the vicar and 
his wife, who during the whole of their 
residence in Low Saxelby had never mixed 
upon friendly terms with any of the 
parishioners, though Mrs. Borrowmont had 
been scrupulously careful in paying her calls 
at proper intervals. She had intended this 
move from the beginning, provided that Mr. 
Ducross accepted their invitation, for she 
considered that it would place them on a 
level with the best society in the place, if 
they could say that the vicar and his wife 
had dined with them ; and now that he was 
so soon to be removed to another living, a 
little extra familiarity with one of the most 
important of his parishioners could not do 
either of them any harm. 

Besides, as she represented to Selina — the 
two girls being quite on good terms again 
within an hour of that little breeze at the 
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Cottage — the Borrowmonts must have heard 
that a subscription was being set on foot for 
a testimonial to them, and therefore it be- 
hoved them to be polite to a man who could 
come down with his hundred guineas, and 
feel it no more than if one of the lead- 
ing lawyers or doctors had taken half a 
sovereign out of his pocket. And though, 
whether the tea-service which was talked of 
took the form of electro-plate or solid silver 
was a matter of little importance to people 
who were already so well off as the Borrow- 
monts, still it would look better in the 
newspapers to have it said that solid silver 
had been presented, and on that account she 
thought they would accept. 

So that invitation was sent, and, to the 
triumph of Millicent, who had had her mis- 
givings, though she said nothing about them, 
it was accepted, Mrs. Borrowmont saying on 
tinted and crested note-paper that it would 

b2 
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give herself and Mr. Borrowmont. great 
pleasure to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Atcher- 
ley on the fifteenth, though privately she 
remarked to her husband that it was a great 
bore. 

'* Such a snob as the man is, Eeginald." 

" My dear, in our position we must be all 
things' to all people, especially just at the 
present time. Write and say we'll go." 

And Mr. Borrowmont went off to look 
over a wheelbarrowful of reports touching 
working men's institutes, which had been 
sent to him when he promised to become a 
member of the committee of the Saxelby 
branch. There was only to be one meeting 
before he left, but still he knew that a speech 
would be expected from him, and he had a 
sort of pride in winding up his duties 
respectably. 

During the feminine conclave which en- 
sued upon the reception of Mrs. Borrow- 
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mont's note, Mrs. Atcherley, who had her 
little ambitions in a quiet way, suggested 
that, as they were now giving a regular 
party, they might as well ask a couple or 
so of the wealthy merchants and their wives, 
between whom and their own family there 
was a covert strife as to which should stand 
highest in the social scale. 

" I can't say, girls, but what I should like 
the Dibthorpes asked. It would be a relief 
to me to let them see that we can get 
amongst people as good as themselves. Mrs. 
Dibthorpe has been wonderfully stuck up 
in our direction ever since Bella married 
into the Broadminster set, though every- 
body knows what a screw he is about sub- 
scriptions, and your pa says they never give 
anything but the cheapest champagne at 
their parties. Just ask them, Millicent, and 
mind you say it's to meet the vicar and 
lady." 
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But Millicent's ambition, unlike her mo- 
ther's, was touched with that fine common 
sense which sees below the surface of things. 
No one in all the parish could have appre- 
ciated better than herself the triumph of 
letting Mrs. Dibthorpe see that the vicar's 
lady was not above dining with them ; but 
then she saw what Mrs. Atcherley could not 
see, how a triumph of this kind would 
interfere with her views in another direction. 
The family would be much more likely to 
make a favourable impression upon Mr. 
Ducross and Mr. Anson if their first intro- 
duction to its hospitalities were unmixed 
with the vulgar element which the Dib- 
thorpes, or any of that set, would be sure to 
introduce. For Mr. Dibthorpe, as soon as 
they were seated at the table, always got 
upon business matters, in which her papa 
was only too ready to join him, and the 
conversation, during the whole evenings 
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would never get away from grain and 
stocks and shares and inconae tax and 
other matters of a like nature. That 
sort of thing would disgust Mr. Du- 
cross, and make him resolve never to 
enter the house again. With the vicar, 
public affairs and his approaching de- 
parture would naturally take the lead, and 
'* shop " would be kept out of the way, as it 
ought to be in all well-regulated dinner- 
parties. 

So Millicent crushed her mother's ambi- 
tion in the bud. 

" Nonsense, ma ! Mr. and Mrs. Borrow- 
mont won't care to meet that sort of people. 
What's the use of crowding up the table 
with the Dibthorpe set, when we do get the 
chance of gathering a little well-bred society 
about us. It will be easy enough to let 
them know that we have had the Vicarage 
people dining with us, and I have no doubt 
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they will be vexed enough to hear it, 
though I wouldn't on any account offend 
Bella j ust at present. She gets into a very 
good set at Broad minster, and it really is 
worth a great deal to us in our position to 
get decent introductions. I declare I am 
positively choked sometimes with this per- 
petual atmosphere of meal and chaff." 

Mrs. Atcherley apparently missed the 
force of this highly figurative language, and 
took her stand upon facts. 

" Well, my dear, all I can say is, there 
was a time, just after you left school, when 
you didn't so much as think Bella Dibthorpe 
worth looking at. To my ideas people are 
best in their own place, especially when 
there's a comfortable property along with it, 
and I should say while you can hold your 
heads up in Saxelby, with your pa at the top 
of the tree as he is for a paying trade, you 
don't need to go creeping up Mrs. Bainsley's 
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sleeve, that hasn't got more than a paltry 
five hundred a year over what her father 
allows them, with all her talk about the 
Bishop and the Dean, and goodness knows 
what." 

"Ma, you don't understand," said Milli- 
cent, carefully cutting off the crest of the 
Borrow mont note and putting it in her 
writing desk. 

"No, my dear, that's just what I don't 
do, because it never was in that way when 
I was a girl. I am sure my dear father, 
when he was in the grocery and drap- 
ery " 

*' Oh, ma dear ! let the grocery and 
drapery alone. I'm sure we've heard 
enough of it to last our lives. I wish we 
had come into the world like Adam and 
Eve, without any ancestors at all." 

" Well, Millicent," and Mrs. Atcherley 
bridled a little, as might be expected under 
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the circumstances, " I don't know what you 
may think about it, but I've never felt that 
I had any need to be ashamed of anybody 
that went before me. I should say it was 
a poor compliment to anyone that had had 
the bringing up of you to think they'd done 
it so badly you didn't like to speak of them. 
I'm sure my poor dear mother was one of 
the best of women." 

Millicent, fearing allusion to the Broad- 
minster butter shop if she continued longer 
in the didactic vein, wisely changed the 
conversation. 

" Well, never mind, ma dear, it's quite 
settled we're not going to have anyone else 
on Thursday. And you're sure you under- 
stand about giving the signal to the ladies 
for rising from the dinner-table? Just a 
sort of polite little smile, you know, to Mrs. 
Borrowmont at the other end. She's sure 
to be looking out for it when dessert is over, 
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and then we all pass into the drawing-room^ 
the ladies, I mean, you after the other guests, 
of course," 

But here Mrs. Atcherley rebelled again. 

" What ! after the Miss Maplethorpes, and 
them coming, as I don't doubt they will, in 
those black silks your pa gave them two 
years ago, for I heard them say they'd 
never had the last made up, and not so 
much as a brooch or a ring about them? 
Not but what I respect them, and always 
shall, for their dear father and mother's 
sakes, but it's right to stop somewhere. And 
me the mother of a family too." 

'' Oh ! ma, that doesn't signify a bit," said 
Selina, who had been jotting down bills of 
fare, and now for the first time came pro- 
minently forward. " If you were the 
mother of fifty families you would have to 
walk out after your guests at a dinner- 
party. It isn't a question of how you are 
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dressed, or whether you are a mother or not, 
it's the custom, you know." 

*'Well, Selina, all I know is this: I've 
lived in this place as your father's wife for 
the last five-and-twenty years, and I never 
walked behind the Miss Maplethorpes yet — 
no, and don't mean it either, though I 
believe in my heart they're the very best of 
women ; I believe they'd be the first them- 
selves to say it wasn't proper, and your pa 
holding the position he does in the place, 
and us able to dress as we do." 

*' It isn't that, ma," and Selina laughed 
good-naturedly, Millicent meanwhile looking 
slightly scornful at her mother's ignorance 
of the decencies of polite society. '* When 
I was at Miss Debonair's — it was a good 
while after you left, Millicent — we used to 
have invitation dinner-parties once a week, 
with nothing to eat, you know, but just 
to learn how to do the thing properly, 
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and to rise from our chairs with a nice 
little bow, if we happened to be in the 
midst of saying something to the next 
gentleman, so as not to be abrupt, yoa 
know; and then there was a great deal 
in knowing how to dispose of your dinner- 
napkins. Miss Debonair always said put it 
on your chair, but I've read in books that 
you ought to let it drop on the floor ; and 
we used to take it in turns to be the lady of 
the house and make the signal prettily, and 
I know she always used to walk out last." 

" Well,*' said Mrs. Atcherley, with a sigh ; 
life was evidently becoming too much for 
her, " make it agreeable to yourselves, my 
dears, and then it will be agreeable to 
me. But I did think your papa had 
paid a hundred a year and all the extras 
for something more solid than Miss De- 
bonair to set you down to dinners where 
there wasn't anything to eat. No wonder 
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you looked like a lamp-post when you 
were finished and the bills settled !" 

"That was because thin waists were 
fashionable, raa. There wasn't a girl of us 
in the first class who would have eaten 
more than one piece of bread and butter for 
breakfast, and I got my waist the thinnest 
of them all. It costs me a deal more in 
belt ribbons now, I can tell you. Miss 
Debonair always told us it was especially 
vulgar to be stout." 

" Did she ?" and Mrs. Atcherley heaved 
another sigh over the follies of the age. 
*'Well, I daresay it saved the bills, and 
butcher's meat was not to call cheap, even 
then, though it was nothing to what it's 
risen to since. But I went day-boarder to 
Miss Pymont's of Busselport for ten years, 
until I came home to help father in the 
shop, and I never missed two serves of 
meat and the same of pudding all the time. 
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except when I had the mumps, and then, 
try as I would, I couldn't get it down. I've 
even seen myself have pudding three times 
when it was a sort I liked, for I was a hearty 
child, and Miss Pymont always said it did 
her good to see us enjoy our food. She 
was none of your fine French Mamsells, 
talking about being vulgar to be stout, and 
saving her bills out of it. Such rubbish I 
But times have changed/' 

And Mrs. Atcherley, conscious at last of 
having said something that could not be 
contradicted, took out her keys and went, 
not without a gentle touch of Phariseeism 
in the feeling that she was not as other 
women, to see what fresh stores would be 
needed for the dinner-party. 
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CHAPTER IL 

"niOR the next few days there was much 
-L looking over of grocers' and wine- 
merchants' price lists ; not much calculation 
of cost, the head of the family having said 
in his most decisive manner that tlwLt was 
not to be thought of for a moment ; much 
visiting of the Italian warehouseman's shop, 
in search of the choicest foreign dainties; 
much drawing out and changing of bills of 
fare, to be afterwards lithographed on the 
finest, most gilt-edged of satin-glazed paper ; 
and much consumption of butter, sugar, 
eggs, gelatine, almonds, and ratafias in puffy 
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pastry, and sweets which would have made 
old Joan Latimer sink into her very shoes 
for envy. 

And the end of it all was that, at half- 
past seven on that eventful evening which 
was to lift Millicent and Selina to the top- 
most wave of Saxelby society, Mrs. Atcher- 
ley found herself, in a new violet moiri, 
seated at her hospitable board, with the 
vicar of the Abbey church on her right. 
At the other end, resplendent in evening 
dress, with three diamond studs in his shirt- 
front, and a fifty guinea diamond ring on 
the little finger of his left band, her husband 
beamed upon Mrs. Borrowmont, cousin to 
the Honourable Mrs. Boverley-CarroU of 
the Manor House; while the Miss Maple- 
thorpes, in their black silks as she expected, 
and Selina and Millicent, in mauve and pea- 
green, occupied, with the head-master and 
Mr. Anson, the intervening seats round as 

VOL. n. c 
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well-spread a dinner-table as had ever been 
seen in Low Saxelby, 

It was a triumphant occasion, and good 
Mrs. Atcherley might be pardoned if the 
only drawback was that those Dibthorpe 
people were not there to see it. 

True, she was a little disappointed in 
Mrs. Borrowmont's general effect, that lady 
having made her appearance in a puffed 
black net, decidedly brown about the 
elbows, and trailed over with a few dead- 
green leaves, instead of the black velvet 
and honiton lace which the newspapers had 
mentioned at the last county ball, and which 
Mrs. Atcherley fondly hoped to be able to 
tell Mrs. Dibthorpe had graced her own 
drawing-room. But the vicar ! Was there 
ever anyone so charming ? She had gone 
into the dining-room with him, feeling " that 
stiff and nervous," she was quite sure she 
should never be able to get a word out; 
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but somehow he seemed to make her feel 
at home in a minute, talked to her so nicely 
about the Guinea fowls — though how he 
had found that she was celebrated for a 
particularly good breed she never could 
make out — complimented her upon the 
looks of her two healthy, well-grown daugh- 
ters, admired the flowers in the centre orna- 
ment, said he had never tasted such delicious 
champagne — had they friends on the Conti- 
nent to choose it for them ? — praised all 
the other wines, especially the dry sherry, 
said he wondered how in the world the 
bunch of grapes got into the middle of the 
jelly, and called right down to the other 
end of the table to tell his wife that she 
must taste the puff paste, for their cook 
never made them any like it. What a mis- 
take for Millicent to caution her, last thing as 
they were waiting for the guests to arrive, 
against making any remarks about the dif- 

o2 
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ferent dishes — it was so essentially vulgar ; 
but Millicent didn't know everything, and 
that was a comfort. Why, there was not a 
single dish handed round to him that Mr. 
Borrowmont did not praise. 

If it had not been for the fish being al- 
most boiled to rags, in consequence of Mr. 
Anson keeping them a quarter of an hour 
waiting for dinner, there would not have 
been a single drawback. Indeed, when she 
once got fairly into it, she began to enjoy 
herself so much that she quite forgot all 
about the ladies retiring into the drawing- 
room, until Millicent looked verv hard at 
her, and asked her if she did not begin to 
feel rather warm. There was something in 
Millicent's expression — she might almost 
call it blackness — which quite startled her 
for a moment, until she suddenly remem- 
bered that at the end of dessert she had to 
make a signal. So she jumped up in a 
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great bustle, nearly upsetting a couple of 
wine-glasses, and gave a nod to Mrs. Bor- 
rowmont — what else could it be but a nod, 
unless you shouted to the other end of the 
table, which could not be manners ? — and 
then she had followed her guests out of the 
room, feeling sure that, if inoire at seven- 
teen-and-sixpence a yard could have made 
a difference, she ought to have gone first. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, Mrs. At- 
€herley put her feet on the fender, made 
sundry little movements which indicated 
that the violet moire fitted somewhat too 
closely about the region below the heart, 
and began to fan herself with a costly speci- 
men of lace- work in sandal wood, which her 
son had sent from India. 

"You seem tired," observed the vicar's 
wife, in her usual quiet, high-bred tone, as, 
with a grace which even the undeniably 
shabby black net could not disguise, she dis- 
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posed herself in a low chair and leaned one 
arm, quite round and white still, on the 
little table beside her. Millicent, doing the 
agreeable to Miss Phebe at the other end of 
the room, observed the attitude closely, as 
one of style, and determined to reproduce 
it before her looking-glass at the earliest 
opportunity. 

" Well, yes," said Mrs. Atcherley, putting 
up her plump and amply jewelled hand 
to hide a yawn, " I can't say but what forty 
winks would do me a deal of good. I al- 
ways think it's rather tiring to give a dinner- 
party, even if it goes off as well as you 
could wish ; and of course, on the present 
occasion, we wished to pay every respect. 
We thought it was so very good of you to 
come." 

"Oh, dear! don't say anything about 
/Aa^," replied Mrs. Borrowmont, stifling a 
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yawn too, not by putting up her hand, but 
by bringing into action that half imper- 
ceptible compression of the upper and lower 
jaws, which answers the purpose far better, 
and which people who go much into society 
find extremely useful. " We thought it 
very kind of you to ask us, as we have done 
so little for the place." 

" No, never !" said Mrs. Atcherley, quite 
put out of breath by such condescension. 
*' How can you ?" 

" Yes, indeed. Mr. Borrowmont told me 
at once to say how glad we should be to 
come. I assure you he is enjoying it im- 
mensely." 

" You don't say so, Mrs. Borrowmont. 
Dear me, how kind ! And he did make 
himself so very agreeable. I really was 
quite in a flutter when we went in to dinner, 
but he was so pleasant and friendly that it 
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put everything else out of ray head. He will 
be a loss to the parish, Mrs. Borrowmont." 

Mrs. Borrowmont smiled carelessly. 

*' Oh ! I am quite sure the next vicar will 
be quite as good. You know it is too much 
for my husband now ; things are so very dif- 
ferent, such continual hurry and rush, never 
any time for quiet, and he is not so young 
as he used to be." 

** I daresay, but he carries his age wonder- 
fully well. I'm sure I can return that com- 
pliment. You know at dinner, just as the 
fish came in, he said he could not believe, 
to look at me, that I had two grown-up 
daughters like Millicent and Selina, though 
I told him Millicent was by the first 
wife, which of course makes a difference, 
and, oh, dear ! Mrs. Borrowmont, I was so 
sorry about that fish, boiled to rags as it was, 
through Mr. Anson not being in time ; but I 
hope you would excuse it." 
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Mrs. Borrowmomt just turned her delicate 
Norman face, with its sharp greyhound 
beauty, a little nearer to Mrs. Atcherley's 
double-chinned and highly-coloured coun- 
tenance, and only a very acute observer 
would have detected any amusement in her 
tones, as she replied, 

*' Oh ! never mind that at all. I assure 
you it was excessively nice. Why, five days 
out of six Bennet sends ours up a perfect 
collection of fragments. Rags is not the 
word to express it. They are all alike, Mrs. 
Atcherley, all alike. You really must not 
trouble yourself" 

*' You don't mean it, Mrs. Borrowmont I" 
gasped the astonished lady. '' And the very 
best of everything, as you must have in 
your position. Well, now ! I should have 
thought '' 

" Would you like to look over these 
Rhine photographs ? We brought them 
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home with us when we were abroad last 
year," said Selina to Mrs. Borrowmont, in 
obedience to a telegraphic signal from her 
sister. Millicent had her eye upon her 
mother all the time, and hearing the obnox- 
ious word '' fish " in the course of the 
conversation, sent Selina to the rescue, and 
deserted Miss Phebe to take the hostess in 
hand. 

^'ilfa, dear^^^ she whispered, stooping down, 
apparently to pick up a pocket-handker- 
chief, " don't say anything about the dinner, 
it isn't genteel. And there is Miss Maple- 
thorpe sitting on the sofa, all by herself. 
You know at a party the lady of the house 
ought to go about and say something to 
everybody. It is her duty." 

" Very well, my dear," said Mrs. Atcher- 
ley, rising with an effort, for the violet 
moir6 was very tight across the chest, " no- 
body shall have it to say of me that I don't 
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do my duty as far as I know the same. It's 
only for your sakes I'm going through it at 
all." 

And she laboured across the big drawing- 
room to Miss Maplethorpe, with whom she 
felt she could be more unreserved. Miss 
Maplethorpe was looking over an album 
of celebrities which had been bought at 
eighteen pence each, for Millicent had a fine 
perception, which informed her that the ladies 
and gentlemen of their own family, though 
much decorated as to caps and shirt-fronts, 
were not of a kind to be publicly exhibited 
in that way. Accordingly, she kept them 
strictly to the seclusion of the breakfast- 
room, where company never came, and 
furnished the drawing-room with credit- 
able cartes and vignettes which might or 
might not be those of relations. But Mrs. 
Atcherley scorned deceit. 

" They're none of them our people," she 
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said, settling herself down with much creak- 
ing of whalebone and rustling of stiff new lin- 
ings. " Millicent knows their names, I don't, 
though I'd have done a bit better for them 
in the way of dress if Fd had the arrange- 
ment. I must say I like to see a nice 
trooch in a photograph ; a cameo shows up 
beautifully, you know." 

And Mrs. Atcherley dropped her voice a 
little, changing the subject. 

*' It was the girls wanted me to have the 
vicar and his lady, or I didn't mean it 
to have been so much of a party. People 
-can't say now we're not visited by the best 
society in the place. But I did think she'd 
have come a little different. That black 
net's half cotton. I'm one that can tell, 
you know, for I've had to do with them." 

Mrs. Atcherley looked furtively across to 
see if Millicent was paying'attention, but that 
joung lady, feeling at ease so long as her 
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mother was engaged with only Miss Maple- 
thorpe, was bowing down with Selina at 
the Borrowmont shrine, and observing the 
Borrowmont attitude, leaving Miss Phebe 
to the undisturbed perusal of a magnificent-- 
ly bound copy of the "Christian Year/' 
which, though it was of the church, churchy, 
and therefore not to be compared, as re- 
garded anything "saving" in it, with the 
literature of their own denomination, still 
did, as Phebe felt, to some degree mitigate 
the overmuch worldliness of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

" They must be poorer than I thought for,, 
or she wouldn't wear a thing at that price. 
I quite looked for the black velvet and 
honiton, when they said they were going to* 
come. But now. Miss Maplethorpe, did yoM 
enjoy your dinner? I wished so I could 
have spoken up and told you what every- 
thing was as it came round, but Milliceut 
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said it would not be proper. Did you get 
enough, now?" 

''Indeed I did/' said Miss Maplethorpe, 
looking assuringly into the face of the 
anxious lady, who had never given a dinner 
a la Russe before. "I enjoyed it very 
much, and I thought everything very nice. 
Joan Latimer would have said the pastry and 
sweets were perfection." 

Mrs. Atcherley gave another sigh, which 
made the whalebones and linings positively 
creak again. 

"Dear me!" she gasped, "Miss Lecruse 
has made this dress so tight. Millicent says 
I mustn't go anywhere else for satin or moire 
antique^ though Fm determined I never will 
pay eighteen and sixpence for the making of 
anything commoner. But I can't bear to be 
drawn in." 

And Mrs. Atcherley quietly unfastened a 
hook or two, covering the gap with a fold 
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of the rich Maltese lace which decorated her 
matronly bosom. 

" There, it doesn't show, does it ? And 
Tm a deal more comfortable now. If it 
hadn't been for the fish, Miss Maplethorpe, 
I shouldn't have had a wish ungratified ; but 
shan't Elizabeth catch it for that^ when 
everybody's gone, and I can speak my mind ! 
The very best brill that could be got, at two 
and tenpence a pound, and to be done to 
rags, so that there isn't even a solid piece 
left for pickling. Now I call that too bad, 
though Millicent does say it's bad manners 
to mention it. But I'm a woman that likes 
to speak my mind, manners or no manners. 
And it's a shame for good food to be spoilt 
like that." 

" Well, it was vexing," replied Miss Maple- 
thorpe, looking shrewdly through her specta- 
cles across to Millicent, who was still crouch- 
ing at the Borrow mont feet, and talking 
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largely about that delightful Rhine tour last 
season. Perhaps the observant woman 
thought of the two, Mrs. Atcherley, with her 
outspoken honesty and contempt of appear- 
ances, was the better lady ; and certainly, if 
she could have heard Millicent running over 
one after another of the titled people they 
had met, and speaking of them as if they 
had been on the most intimate terms, she 
would quite have made up her mind about 
it. 

" It was very vexing, but," she continued, 
*' as my father used to say, it will be all the 
same next year at this time. One need not 
trouble oneself about things of that sort." 

" Ah ! your poor dear father ! I always 
said if there ever was a real gentleman it 
was himself, even after all his misfortunes. 
We don't see the like of him now-a-days. 
But, I declare, here they are coming up 
from the dining-room. Now will Elizabeth 
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remember that coffee, or will she not?'' 
" She will, I have no doubt," said Miss 
Maplethorpe, " and if she does not, say 
nothing about it, and nobody else will." 

" Oh ! Miss Maplethorpe, you are such 
a comfort to me. I declare you make every- 
thing go as if it was oiled," said Luke 
Atcherley's wife, as, with creaks and rust- 
lings innumerable, she again rose, feeling 
that, as the gentlemen had come in, it must 
surely be her duty to do something. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HER first care was to find a suitable 
resting-place for the vicar himself, 
who, coming up beaming and rubicund from 
the dining-room, seemed inclined to "stand 
about " after the usual manner of the men 
folk at such times. 

"Mr. Borrowmont, sir, won't you let me 
find you a chair, now ? I don't like to see 
you on your feet. Now, take this, you'll 
find it very easy and well out of draughts. 
I daresay, after the other room, you find it 
strike cold here, though I'm sure there's 
been the very best of fires all day, for I've 
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looked after them myself. I think you're 
so apt to take a chill, coming out of a warm 
room." 

And Mrs. Atcherley, considerably more 
comfortable since she enlarged the borders 
of her new dress, began, not without a little 
panting and gasping still, to drag forward a 
huge easy chair, ''covered in costly silk 
rep,'* as the upholstering advertisements 
say, Mr. Borrowmont vehemently assuring 
her all the time that he would a great deal 
rather stand about a little longer. 

"J/a, dear," said the Argus-eyed Milli- 
cent, who had left Mrs. Borrowmont's side 
when Mrs. Atcherley commenced her attack 
upon the vicar, " don^t keep on like that. It 
isn't proper style. You can always let a 
gentleman alone if he doesn't care to sit 
down. And can't you see pa's going to 
show him the pictures and china ?" 

" Oh ! very well," said the over-active 
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hostess, relinquishing the chair, " if that's it, 
it's all right. He won't see any better in 
Saxelby town for the money they cost. 
And where are the other gentlemen ? Oh t 
I see Selina's got Mr. Anson, there on the 
satin couch, and Mr. Ducross is talking to 
Miss Phebe; perhaps I'd better go and 
speak a word to Mrs. Borrowmont again, as 
it's my duty to give them all a turn." 

By this time the vicar was safely out of 
hearing amongst the china, which Mr. 
Atcherley was showing to him with great 
delight, telling him the history and price of 
each article, and what ancient or noble 
house it had belonged to before it came 
into his possession. 

" No, you need not go to Mrs. Borrow- 
mont again," whispered Millicent, fearful of 
consequences. " I'll put her and Miss Phebe 
together, and you can take Miss Maple- 
thorpe, and I'll entertain Mr. Ducross. Poor 
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man I he looks as if he hadn't enjoyed him- 
self since the ladies went away." 

And Millieent, whose intentions had none 
of the shyness of the virgin mind about 
them, went briskly up to that corner of the 
room where the head-master had ensconced 
himself by gentle Phebe's side, doubtless 
thinking there to spend the remainder of 
the evening in peace and quiet. 

**Miss Phebe," she began, "Mrs. Borrow- 
mont says she has not had a word with you 
all the time, and you know she was telling 
me she wants to ask you about that sprigged 
net. She saw some of it the last time she 
went to spend the day with the Bishop's 
lady, and you have no idea how much she 
admires it. Won't you go now, before any- 
one else takes up the place, or perhaps you 
won't get another chance. I told her I 
would send you across to her at once." 

**It means an order, you know, and I 
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daresay a very good one, too," said Milli- 
cent, patronisingly, as she took the vacant 
chair by the head-master's side. '* I thought 
when I asked the Miss Maplethorpes to 
come to-night it might very likely produce 
something for them in that way. One can 
often do a little kindness by bringing people 
together, and they are so very badly off. I 
was so delighted to hear you had taken them 
up a little. And now wonH you tell me some- 
thing more about those lovely butterflies? 
Do you know I am so reckoning upon 
Burrowby coming home, because I think 
you will enjoy seeing his collection. He i» 
bringing home an exquisite collection from 
India. That sort of thing is quite a taste in 
our family, I assure you." 

After which promising preamble, Millicent 
kept Mr. Ducross to herself all the rest of 
the evening, sparing a watchful glance, 
however, for the proceedings of her mamma, 
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who kept toiling on in the pursuit of duty 
from one lady to another, occasionally tak- 
ing breath and fanning herself in a quiet 
comer, because, as she again said privately 
to Miss Maplethorpe, the moiri was drawing 
her in to that degree she was almost ready 
to drop. She should let Miss Lecruse know 
her mind about it as soon as ever she had a 
chance. 

Meanwhile Selina was advancing matters 
successfully enough with Mr. Anson, who, 
in the stiffest of collars and the straitest of 
coats, sat looking over a collection of photo- 
graphs from the "old religious masters." 

" Pretty, are they not ?" said the business- 
like maiden, who had put them there ready 
for the occasion, and then guided Mr. 
Anson's footsteps in the right direction. 
"1 like that kind of picture very much. 
Do you know I have such a longing to go 
to Italy and see the real things, only I am 
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almost afraid it would make me a Roman 
Catholic straight out." 

Mr. Anson looked approvingly upon the 
really pretty, fresh girl face which was 
turned towards him with perfect frankness. 
Selina was entirely common-place, but not 
deceitful, and since she had found out that 
Mr. Anson was young and eloquent and 
ritualistic and unmarried, she had very 
naturally developed a preference for reli- 
gious art. 

" I should be very sorry, Miss Selina, if 
your visit to the cradle of the early Christian 
Church produced such results, though it has 
long been my opinion that we shrink far 
too much from expressing our reverence for 
that noble Mother from whom unhappy 
circumstances have for a time separated us. 
I long for the coming years when we shall 
be one again — one in hope, in action, in 
effort, in success — yes, in success." 
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Selina thought it sounded pretty, but she 
could not quite understand it, not having 
read church-history enough to be sure 
who was the "Mother" referred to, and 
what the "unhappy circumstances" were. 
And as she did not like, having during 
dinner-time very openly expressed her 
admiration for Ritualism, to be obliged now 
to confess ignorance of what seemed so 
closely connected with it, she boldly struck 
out into a new track where she was com- 
fortably at home. 

" Yes, I think it's a great deal nicer when 
everyone can get on without quarrelling; 
but — oh, Mr. Anson ! I am sure you must 
know by this time, do tell me. Who is to 
be our new clergyman? I heard Mr. 
Borrowmont saying something about it to 
Mr. Ducross at dinner, but I could not 
quite catch it, because you were telling me 
about Mrs. Boverley-Carroll's dress at the 
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last Palace entertainment, and it was so 
interesting. Do you know, I mean to have 
a Watteau costume too, because pa never 
makes any trouble about expense ; but do 
tell me about the new vicar. What is his 
name ?" 

''Well, really, Miss Selina, lam not quite 
sure whether, even to you, I ought to reveal 
secrets." 

*' Oh ! such nonsense I" and Selina shook 
her head at him with that pretty effronter)^ 
which sits so well on a girl who knows she 
will have at least twenty thousand pounds 
for her fortune. " What is the use of pre- 
tending to make a secret of it at all ? I am 
sure I heard Mr. Borrowmont mention a 
name. Now is he High or Low, or what is 
he ? I declare if he is Low, I will never 
set foot in the church again. I do dislike 
the Low church. It is so utterly without 
style. Now isn't it ?" 
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Mr. Anson said it was ; in fact, no sort of 
style about it whatever. 

" Yes, Miss Debonair took us elder girls 
once or twice to St. Matthew's at Broad- 
minster, but she soon gave it up, because 
she said it was no sort of training at all, and 
if we attended there regularly, we should 
soon forget how to do the moves or any- 
thing, which, of course, are everything in a 
proper church, so we went back to St. 
Chad's, where they had incense and all the 
rest of it, delightful. But to come to the 
new vicar again. His name, if you please^ 
Mr. Anson." 

" But really. Miss Selina," said the hand- 
some young man, evidently enjoying his 
fair companion's pertinacity so much as to 
want to exercise it a little longer, "if 
the appointment has not been definitely 
made " 

"Now don't tease me. I hate being 
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teased. The appointment has been made, 
because I heard Mr. Borrowmont say so. 
Tell me who it is, or I won't sing you that 
song you wanted to make me promise you 
before dinner." 

" Well, supposing I tell you the day after 
to-morrow." 

"No, tell me now. I declare if you 
don't, I'll go right across the room and ask 
Mr. Borrowmont. Indeed," and Selina 
tossed her head, '* I might have asked him 
long ago, only I thought I should like to 
hear it first from your own lips." 

This was too much. Mr. Anson yielded. 

*' Well, then, I will not keep you in sus- 
pense any longer. The living has been ac- 
cepted by a Mr. Randolf, who lives some- 
where down in the south, and I believe 
he comes to it about five w^eeks from this 
time." 

"Thank you; now I am pleased with 
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you again. I was seriously thinking of 
being oflfended before. And is he High, or 
Low, or what ? 1 never heard his name 
even, that I rena ember." 

"Probably not, though he is a very 
scholarly and cultivated man. He is so 
devoted to parish work that he has never 
left it to make himself a name in any other 
direction." 

" Indeed ! I am sure that must be very 
good of him," said Selina, vaguely. " But 
about ceremonies, and all that sort of thing 
— will he really be very nice and High ?" 

"I believe he belongs to what may 
strictly be called the High Church party; 
that is to say, he adheres to the doctrines 
of the Prayer-book, which distinguishes him 
from the party at present denominated 
Ritualists, and whose object " 

Here Mr, Anson unconsciously assumed 
the manner ecclesiastical. 
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" — Whose object it is to re-introduce 
-certain ceremonies, which they believe to 
be in strict accordance with the spirit, of the 
€hurch, but which, in common with prac- 
tices universally allowed to be in themselves 
reprehensible, were swept away during the 
Protestant onslaught of the sixteenth cen- 
tury." 

"Yes," said Selina, briskly, not having 
the least idea what the " Protestant on- 
slaught" meant, but taking for granted, 
from Mr. Anson's tone in speaking of it, 
that it must be something very wicked. 
^' And Mr. Randolf isn't that — I mean isn't 
connected with the onslaught at all ; and he 
will keep everything nice and proper, will 
he ? Oh ! here comes the coffee. Now let 
me make yours right for you. Do you like 
much sugar?" 

" Thank you, as much as ever you like 
to give me," said Mr. Anson, with a smile 
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which might imply that anything offered by 
those fair hands would be acceptable, or 
that the entire contents of the bowl were 
the least that could be expected in return 
for so much information as he had been 
imparting on matters of the highest moment. 

Selina appropriated the first theory with 
a blush and a smile, and after a little gentle 
flirtation in connection with the coffee, 
returned to the new vicar, this time, how- 
ever, considered in relation to his domestic 
circumstances, Mr. Anson's utterances on 
Church matters being so very deep as quite 
to pass her understanding. 

*' Has he a wife, and is she nice ? I 
mean, will she visit about amongst the 
people, and make herself one of them ? 
You know, I think it is such a pity when a 
clergyman's wife is not nice in that way. I 
know, if I were one " 

And Selina blushed again. 
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*' If I were one, I would be always going 
out, because 1 think it is such a jolly life to 
see plenty of everyone. I do hate shutting 
myself up. Is he married, then ?" 

" Well, that I cannot tell. He was down 
here a week or two back with a lady, who, 
I suppose, might be his wife, and a girl 
about seventeen or eighteen, who was just 
as likely to be his daughter. But I have 
no information on the subject." 

" Haven^t you ? then I think I have. Oh ! 
no, I haven't either. At least, I mean not 
about whether he is married or not. But I 
believe they are the very same people 
Millicent saw in the Abbey Close when she 
was coming home from the station one day. 
The lady slight and dark and rather pretty, 
and the girl not one of the three, being 
stout and light, and with her hair all in a 
tumble, very much like mine, you know. 
Millicent told me all about it afterwards, 
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and said she was sure the gentleman had 
come down to see if he liked the place/' 

*' Most probably it was the same. Now 
I remember it, the girl had very pretty, 
light tossing hair, and the elder lady was 
dark. But I only saw them en passant I 
could not charge my memory with particu- 
lars. They had just left the vicarage when 
I called. And now, Miss Selina, as I have 
fulfilled your request, will you kindly keep 
your promise to me ?'' 

And with a glance in the direction of the 
piano, Mr. Anson offered Selina his arm, 
and was soon busy turning over for the 
leaves of ^^Juanita.^^ 

" I think they seem to be getting on very 
well, don't they ?" said Mrs. Atcherley, who 
was still sitting by Miss Maplethorpe the 
elder, and who had been watching for the 
last half hour with great complacency the 
intimacy of her youngest daughter and the 
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curate. *'I shouldn't wonder at all if it 
was to come to something, though her pa 
always said he should like her to settle in 
the corn business, being such a paying thing. 
I rather fancy he'd set his mind on young 
Prendergast, from Busselport, you know, 
and then they'd have put the two concerns 
together, and they might have lived like a 
prince and princess. But I say let her do 
as she pleases, so long as she marries into 
a steady family, which I've no doubt Mr. 
Anson belongs to. And now I think 1 
ought to go and speak to the vicar again. 
It's a deal of trouble, is a party, when 
you've everybody to think of like this." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T)UT if Selina got on so well with Mr. 
-^-^ Anson as to awaken hopes in the 
maternal breast of a suitable matrimonial 
settlement for her, Millicent was by no 
means able, at the close of the evening, to 
congratulate herself on any such success as 
regarded the head-master. Indeed she 
retired to rest with a somewhat clouded 
brow, and as the two sisters sat with their 
feet on the fender before their bed-room 
fire, and brushed their hair and talked over 
the events of the evening, Selina dwelling 
much on the delightful manners of that dear 
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Mr. Anson, and the many pretty remarks he 
had made to her, Millicent was uncomfort- 
ably conscious of the thing having been, so 
far as she was concerned, a failure, this 
residuum only being left at the bottom of it 
all, that they could now tell the Dibthorpes 
that the vicar and his wife, the cousin of 
the Honourable Mrs. Boverley-Carroll, had 
dined with them. 

The truth was, John Ducross had not en- 
joyed his evening at all, unexceptionable 
though the wines were, and rich the viands, 
and manifold the attentions showered upon 
him by the eldest daughter of the house, 
who sat next to him at dinner, and began 
to engage him upon moths and butterflies 
and early English architecture, almost before 
he had salted his soup or sipped his first 
glass of sherry. 

Beyond Millicent sat the vicar, at Mrs. 
Atcherley's side ; and scarcely had the over* 
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boiled brill been handed round, with oyster 
sauce fit for a prince, as the hostess affirmed 
afterwards to MissMaplethorpe, when he said, 
breaking in upon a most lucid description of 
the difference between Poliommatus Argiolus 
and P. Ahus — 

** Well, Ducross, and so we've found you 
a new clergyman at last. It was all settled 
yesterday, by the morning post. He was 
over here two or three weeks ago, looking 
at the place, and he fancied then it wasn't 
healthy, flat country, drainage deficient, too 
near bed of river, and all that sort of non- 
sense, you know ; but 1 told him he'd better 
take a good all-round look at me before he 
decided whether a man could keep his health 
in Saxelby or not. I thought that was about 
as good an answer as I could give him, after 
all these years of it, eh ?" 

And Mr. Borrowmont squared his chest, 
and laughed that hearty, genial, good-natur- 
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ed laugh of his, which had conquered the 
bargemen and almshouse women so long 
ago, and kept them on good terms with him 
ever since. 

" Now, Mrs. Atcherley, tell us your opinion. 
Do you think I'm a disgrace to the place ?" 

" Oh ! Mr. Borrowmont !" replied that 
lady, who, in consequence of her horror at 
the over-boiled condition of the fish, had not 
caught the drift of the previous remark, " to 
think of such a thing ! How could anyone ? 
Why, if the Bishop himself had mentioned 
such a thing to me, I would not have listened 
to him, no, not for a moment. And after 
the honour you have put upon me and my 
husband this evening 1" 

But here Mrs. Atcherley was conscious of 
a warning look from Millicent, who wa& 
always on the watch for short-comings. 
Millicent, as a last injunction before the 
guests began to come, had told her to take 
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everything for granted, to behave jnst as if 
she had the vicar and his wife every evening 
to dinner, not to act as if anybody had done 
her a favour in corning. People of style 
never did that sort of thing ; and here she 
was, talking about honour being put upon 
her. 

" Oh, no, no I" said the vicar, jovially, 
seeing that she had missed the mark, **I 
hope even the Bishop himself can't say any- 
thing about my character. It was only the 
breadth across here, you know," — and Mr. 
Borrowmont performed the second half of 
the action of crossing himself — " Tolerably 
creditable to the place, isn't it ? Plenty of 
room for one's voice, and that sort of thing. 
So I told the new man he needn't be afraid 
of the parish ; it hadn't killed m^." 

" Indeed, no, Mr. Borrowmont. I'm sure 
nobody would think of such a wicked 
thing," replied Mrs. Atcherley, still a little 
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hazy as to what she was talking about, and 
rather fearful of a second Parthian glance 
from the vigilant Millicent. ** Afraid of the 
place, indeed, and so well disposed and 
peaceable as we are, and have been ever 
since I can remember it. And I'm sure if 
there's one person more than another that 
will take away the good wishes of every 
parishioner, as my husband said when he 
put down his name for " 

But here a lightning flash from beneath 
the bushy brows of the head of the family, 
combined with a frown of awful severity 
from Millicent, who was leaning angrily 
forward, awed her into confused silence. 
Attacked thus in front and flank, she could 
but pick restlessly at her roll, and Mr. 
Borrowmont again came to the rescue with 
that ever-ready tact of his. 

" Never tasted such good dry sherry as 
this in ray life. You know, Mrs. Atcherley, 
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I think your wine-merchant must have a 
special favour towards you. I wonder, now, 
if he would let me have a dozen or two of 
this, I've been looking out for a good glass 
of sherry for the last fifteen years, and " 

** And found it at last, eh, vicar ?" said 
the head of the family, who had recovered 
his good-humour on catching this remark. 
** I thought you would put your finger on 
that brand as A 1. I'm a man that's very 
particular about my wines, I can tell you. 
Drover, of Broadminster — that's the man I 
generally deal with — knows it's no use 
sending me anything inferior. But that's 
nothing to what I'll give you by-and-by. 
I've got a lot there." And Mr. Atcherley 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
sideboard. "A lot that I'll venture to 
say you can't match anywhere else out of 
London." 

" Delighted to hear it, Mr. Atcherley. I 
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suppose you have an agent there, who puts 
down a case of all the best vintages for 
you. Very convenient a man of that sort, 
wish I could afford it myself; but, you see, 
we poor parsons have to be content with 
what we can get. No fat of the land and 
wine on the lees for m^ Mr. Atcherley. 
It's you who get all the good things in this 
life." 

"Ha ! ha I capital joke !" and Mr. Atch- 
erley wiped his forehead with his dinner- 
napkin. " I always say nobody makes such 
a good joke as our vicar. Now what do 
you think, Mrs. Borrowmont? In capital 
good trim to-night, isn't he ?" 

Mrs. Borrowmont's finely-chiselled lips 
curved into a smile in which there was just 
a suspicion of scorn. She inclined her 
glossy greyhound head towards the master 
of the house, but her answer had no refer- 
ence to his remark. 
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" I think, Reginald, Mr. Ducross looks aa 
if he would like to hear a little more about 
the new clergyman." 

" New clergyman ? Bless me ! I had 
forgotten all about him. Beg your pardon, 
Ducross, but a glass of sherry like that ia 
enough to make a man forget anything.. 
Well, Randolf is coming ; George Randolf, 
you know, used to be at Lincoln's — a quiet 
fellow, but as good as ever stepped. The 
bishop told me he wrote to accept it the 
day before yesterday." 

" Indeed," said John Ducross, moodily, a 
vision of those little red and blue tea-cups, 
and the long-eyed Japanese man leering at 
him, and Mrs. Maleveron and the bulky 
German, forming itself upon the background 
of the Atcherley dinner-table, with its lights,^ 
and flowers, and glass, and china, and crys- 
tallised fruits. "I shouldn't have thought 
Randolf would have cared for such a place 
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as Saxelby, after being so long down 
amongst the breezy moors of Hampshire." 

"Well, he must settle that for himself. 
He might judge from me that the place was 
not so very bad. I fancy he wants more 
work, you know. He's the sort of man 
that doesn't like to rust." 

" Maybe. Is he married ?" 

"No ; has a sister, Mrs. Male veron, living 
with him, husband died in India, or some- 
thing of that sort, I believe ; and she is tak- 
ing care of a young girl whose father died in 
India too, so they're pretty well mixed up 
with the country. There, if you were to 
keep on asking me questions until the week 
after next, I could not tell you more than 
that. And now, Mr. Atcherley, about that 
wonderful wine of yours." 

"You shall try it, vicar; it will speak 
better for itself than I can speak for it. 
Pinkton." 
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And Mr. Atcherley beckoned to the 
temporary butler. 

"Long-necked bottles, pink foil, second 
bin, Pinkton." 

'' Yes, sir, all right, sir ; I know the stand, 
sir." 

Pinkton disappeared and returned with a 
couple of bottles which were dusted, un- 
foiled, and opened amidst a respectful 
silence. 

" It's not much of a lady's wine, ma'am,'^ 
said the host to Mrs. Borrowmont, as he 
directed the man to pass on to the other 
end of the table. "Ill order up some 
sparkling Burgundy for you in a minute. 
Now, vicar, fill your glass. Mr. Ducross, 
Mr. Anson, come ; I don't open a bottle 
every day, but on the present occasion '^ 

Mr. Atcherley 's own glass was filled, and 
then amidst an awful hush, which only those 
who know what wine really means can 
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understand, that claret was imbibed by the 
gentlemen present. 

Words failed them for some moments. 
Mr. Atcherley gazed round the table, calmly 
triumphant. If they had never known 
what happiness was before, they might be 
«aid to have commenced acquaintance with 
it now. Each gentleman set his glass 
reverently down, and gazed upon it as 
though it were, or had been, according as 
the draught had more or less emptied it, 
the abode of a divinity. Mr. Borrowmont 
was the first to recover speech ; his words 
were fitting the solemnity of the occasion. 

'' Well, Mr. Atcherley, I have sat at a 
good many dinner-tables in my time, but I 
never tasted the equal of that claret yet ; 
it's worth coming out of one's " 

And here the vicar caught himself up. 
He was just going to slip out something not 
at all complimentary to Mr. Atcherley's 
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position, whatever might be said of his 
wine. 

" I mean it gives you an idea of what the 
thing really is. Did you get that in London, 
may I ask, or did you pick it up somewhere 
on the Continent ?" 

" Oh ! no, a great deal nearer home than 
that; though," added Mr. Atcherley, who 
liked it to be known that he had travelled 
in his time, *'I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with some very good samples in 
Spain and Italy. That came out of the old 
Bishop's cellar, Mr. Borrowmont — old Dr. 
Molesworth, you know, who reigned before 
this one, ten years ago or more. I went to 
his sale and laid down forty or fifty dozen, 
and I have never repented it." 

"No, nor ever will, I should think, if it 
is all like this. Capital find for you. I 
remember old Molesworth's wines, for I 
used to dine with him pretty often, but he 
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never gave us any of this — ^kept it for when 
he was alone, I suppose. As you say, it is 
not a lady's wine, or I should like to pledge 
you in a glass, Mrs. Atcherley.'* 

" Tra sure you're very kind, sir," said that 
good lady, beaming up into the vicar's face ; 
and then, feeling that, Millicent or no Milli- 
cent, she must speak out the thought, she add- 
ed, " It's a wine my husband doesn't often 
have fetched up, because he sets a deal of 
store by it ; but when he knew you were to 
do us the honour of coming, he said you 
were to have the very best the house could 
afford. I'm sure if anybody deserves it, it's 
you." 

Under cover of this conversation about 
the wine, Miss Maplethorpe, whose plain 
black silk dress had covered many a beat 
and throb during the last ten minutes, took 
courage to ask a question or two about the 
new vicar. 
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**Do you think, Mr. Ducross," she said, 
with a trembling voice, ''it really is the 
same that you knew such a long time 

ago r 

"Oh! yes; not a doubt about that. 
George Randolf of Lincoln's; and his 
sister appears to be Mrs. Maleveron still. 
Yes, it's the same, though he must have 
altered a good deal to care for a place like 
this. He used to be always for studying 
old church literature, and he won't get much 
time for that here." 

"And the young girl with them ?" 

"Is Mopsie, of course." 

Miss Maplethorpe crumbled her roll nerv- 
ously. In truth that roll had been a great 
comfort to her, since Mrs. Borrowmont's 
courteous reply to their host had brought 
up such a strange new light over her life. 

"Fm rather glad for you," Mr. Ducross 
continued, "for you seem to have taken 
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such a wonderful fancy to the little thing, 
and if she's grown up anything like what 
she used to be in those days, I am sure she 
will be a pleasant enough companion. 

•But " and here the head-master's voice 

took quite a different tone, " there's never 
any telling what they may turn out. If Mop- 
sie has grown up a regular woman of the 
world, just like — well, just like her aunt, 
for I expect Mrs. Maleveron is a regular 
woman of the world now, you must not be 
a bit surprised." 

" I shall, though, for if they are the same 
people Miss Atcherley saw in the Abbey 
Close a week or two ago, she was as dif- 
ferent as can be from anything of that sort. 
A little untidy thing, with tously hair and no 
style about her, and she was poking down 
among the roots of those big elm-trees, 
looking for mosses." 

"Fm delighted to hear it. It shows 
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she's made of good material, that can't be 
spoilt in the working. You must tell me 
what you think about her, for I daresay I 
shan't see much of them myself. I don't 
fancy Randolf and I will cotton together 
exactly now. You see we have got into 
different grooves." 

But here Millicent, who seemed to think 
that Miss Maplethorpe had had quite enough 
attention from Mr. Ducross, bore down 
upon him herself with some remarks on the 
architecture of the east end of the Abbey — 
was it early English, or was it perpendicu- 
lar ? she really was so stupid in forgetting 
the terms. It would be such a kindness if, 
some afternoon when Mr. Ducross had half 
an hour to spare, he would just go into the 
Abbey with her and point out the different 
styles. It would impress them upon her 
memory so much better than only reading 
about them in books, and she did want to 

f2 
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be well up in everything connected with 
the Abbey. Her brother was very fond of 
architecture, and it would be so nice when 
he came home to be able to study it with 
him, with the help of a little previous 
knowledge. 

So Miss Maplethorpe could only crumble 
her roll again, and meditate upon this new 
prospect which had suddenly opened before 
her, Mr. Atcherley, who was her nearest 
neighbour on the other hand, being far too 
much engrossed in his attentions to the 
cousin of the Honourable Mrs. Boverley- 
Carroll to spare even the half of a sentence 
to a lady who had no connections at all, 
and who had once, though fortunately, per- 
haps, for himself, done him the disfavour of 
declining his offered heart and hand. 

And Mrs. Borrowmont really did require 
a great deal of entertaining. She certainly 
held herself like a princess, and tasted 
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every dish that came round ; but she made 
no attempt to shine in conversation, and 
did not take half the pains to make herself 
agreeable that the vicar seemed to be taking 
at the other end of the table. He, jolly, 
genial man that he was, seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself thoroughly, and praised every- 
thing so much that Mr. Atcherley privately 
determined to add another five-and-twenty 
to that sum he had already put down on 
the testimonial list. And it should be sil- 
ver, that it should, none of your shabby 
electro-plate, and the fact should be duly 
noted in the Sdxelby Chronicle. It was 
worth something to get a man to your table 
who could talk in such an easy, natural way 
about dining with the Bishop of Broadmin- 
ster, specially when none of the other 
Saxelby merchants, even those who had 
daughters married into the Cathedral set, 
eould get him to their tables at all. 
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After that, everything went on beauti- 
fully, Mrs. Atcherley becoming so much at 
her ease with the dear vicar that she quite 
forgot all Millicent's little vexing hints, and 
was able to show herself in her real charac- 
ter of a good, kind, honest-hearted woman, 
with more of the lady about her, as Mr. 
Borrowmont found out, than either of her 
daughters. And so happy was she in his 
pleasant little compliments, and the genial 
interest he displayed touching her domestic 
interests, that, as we have seen, she quite 
forgot all about the flight of time, and 
bustled up in a perfect flurry of astonish- 
ment when, after repeated nods and looks 
and frowns, Millicent at last convinced her 
that it was time to give the signal for the 
ladies to retire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABOUT three weeks after Mr. Atcherley's 
dinner-party, the Saxelby Chronicle 
devoted nearly three columns of its valu- 
able space to the account of a meeting con- 
vened by a few of the leading members of 
the Abbey church congregation, for the 
purpose of presenting the Rev. Reginald 
Borrowmont with a testimonial, on the 
occasion of his leaving the parish for a 
higher sphere of duty. 

It was set forth in these three columns, 
with considerable flourish of rhetoric, how 
the town-hall, which had been tastefully 
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decorated for the occasion, was graced by 

the presence of a large number of ladies 

who had assembled as a token of respect to 

their departing vicar ; how the proceedings 

were opened by a speech from Mr. Dib- 

thorpe, after which the testimonial, which 

took the form of a tea-service in solid silver, 

was presented to the Rev. gentleman by 

Mr. Atcherley, who accompanied the gift 

with an able and eloquent speech, setting 

forth the obligations of the parish to Mr. 

Borrowmont during the many years of his 

ministrations amongst them, and expressing 

their satisfaction that his name was soon 

likely to be known in the high places 

of the Church. Mr. Atcherley concluded 

with the hope that the Divine blessing 

would rest upon him in the scene of his 

future labours, and he assured him that 

wherever he went he would carry with him 

the good wishes and prayers of those 
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amongst whom he had laboured so faith- 

fully. 

The Rev. gentleman, who, as the paper 
went on to say, appeared much moved by 
this unexpected proof of respect, replied in 
a few well-chosen words, assuring his late 
parishioners that he should carry the re- 
membrance of them in his heart wherever he 
went, and should never cease to look back 
upon the years he had spent with them as 
the happiest and most interesting of his 
life. In concluding, he took occasion to 
thank them for the kindness with which 
they had tolerated his many faults and 
short-comings, faults and short-comings 
which now appeared to him the more griev- 
ous since it was out of his power to atone 
for them, except by increased activity in the 
new sphere of duty to which he had been 
called ; and he ended by saying that, what- 
ever high places in the Church militant 
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might be in store for him, he was quite sure 
that, in the Church triumphant, he should 
stand far, far below many of those towards 
whom it had been his duty to occupy the 
position of spiritual adviser. 

After the customary votes of thanks, the 
proceedings terminated. 

In another column of the same paper was 
the following paragraph— 

*'We are authorised to state that the 
Rev. George Randolf, M.A., has accepted 
the living of the Abbey church of Low 
Saxelby, vacant by the promotion of the 
Rev. Reginald Borrowmont to a prebendal 
stall in Liddelham Cathedral. Mr. Randolf 

entered Lincoln College in , took his 

degree in , became fellow of his College 

in , and was subsequently appointed 

Tutor. In 18 — he was presented to the 
living of Chalford, which charge he has 
held until the present time. Mr. Randolf 
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belongs to the Moderate High Church party^ 
is a man of extensive literary attainments, 
and is already well known as an active^ 
devoted parish priest. We believe the 
mother church of our town is to be con- 
gratulated upon the present appointment, as 
no other man would better fill the void 
caused by the promotion of the Rev. gentle- 
man with whose ministrations we have so 
long been familiar, and who, in leaving us, 
will carry with him the respect and esteem 
of all whose privilege it was to know him." 
^y "So Ijimri died and Omri reigned," said 
Miss Maplethorpe, as the two sisters sat at 
their work in the second best parlour, and 
she read the " local news " in the Chronkhy 
which Mr. Atcherley still sent to them every 
day. 

" Oh, Callis !" and Phebe lifted her mild 
grey eyes rebukingly, "you shouldn't use 
the Scriptures so. Mr. Barton was preach- 
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ing US a sermon only last Sunday on the 
very subject. He said there was nothing we 
had more need to guard against than an 
irreverent handling of the Word of God, 
it was a thing that crept upon us so in- 
sidiously." 

" Well, Phebe, I must say I thought he 
/handled it rather irreverently himself, that 
afternoon he came in and found you trying 
to clear the balls oi;i the old solitaire board. 
When you told him the right way was to 
get them off one by one, until eight were 
left in the middle, in the form of a cross, 
he said that was a type of Gospel teaching ; 
everything ought to lead up to the cross. It 
struck me as being one of the most irreve- 
rent things I had ever heard." 

" That's only his beautiful way of spiritual- 
ising common things, Callis. He sees a 
meaning in everything." 

" And why mayn't I, Phebe ?" 
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" I don't know, I'm sure. One seems to 
expect it more from a minister. I thought 
it was a very profitable remark, and taught 
us how to bring our religion into everything. 
But don't let us argue. It is unprofitable. 
Did I tell you Mrs. Atcherley told me her 
husband gave an extra fifty to the testi- 
monial fund, on account of Mr. Borrow- 
mont's extremely pleasant manner at the 
dinner-party ? It was only electro-plate be- 
fore." 

*' What ? Mr. Borrowmont's manner ?" 
Phebe laughed, a mild, rippling laugh, very 
musical in the quaint old room. As the 
speech referred to a clergyman, she did not 
feel pained by it. She had an idea that the 
Church of England was, more or less, aa 
regarded all its clergy, in an electro-plated 
condition, and she was rather pleased than 
otherwise that her sister should venture a 
joke upon the subject. Not, of course, that 
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it was not very sad that the word electro- 
plate could be applied to any religious de- 
nomination, but still the fact that it could 
not be applied to her own, made her less 
keenly alive to the pain of its being applied 
to another. Probably the most spiritually- 
minded Churchman was never seriously 
wounded by hearing it said that the Dis- 
senters lacked grace, and the best Primitive 
Methodist that ever lived would not say his 
prayers with less comfort for having heard 
it said just before that the spirit of devotion 
had entirely died out in the Church. One 
has a natural feeling of satisfaction in know- 
ing that other people are not so good as 
oneself. It is astonishing how complacent 
we can feel over the minimum of piety in 
the world, when we consider it merely as a 
means of self-congratulation. Nobody la- 
mented over iniquity more sincerely than 
simple-hearted Phebe Maplethorpe, and yet 
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she never heard of want of vitality in the 
Church of England without a subtle sense 
of satisfaction. And her self-searchings 
never went so far as to ask whether the 
Master himself mourned or rejoiced over 
those whose system He came to overthrow. 

**No, Callis, it was the testimonial. It 
was to have been electro-plate, at forty-five 
guineas, but when he found how pleasant 
Mr. Borrowmont really was, he made it 
silver, and they say there was never a hand- 
somer thing presented out of London. Mr. 
Borrowmont goes to-morrow by the mid-day 
train, and all the feoffees are to be at the 
station to see him off. I hope Mr. Randolf 
is a converted man. Mr. Ducross said he 
thought he was, but then he mightn't know.'' 

*'No, nor perhaps anyone else," said 
Callis, quietly closing the subject. "That 
is not for us to decide upon." 

Phebe demurred, her own minister being 
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particularly clear upon the , " outward 
marks/* but when Callis spoke in that quiet 
way it was no use going on about anything. 
There was, of course, a large gathering 
at church on the following Sunday, when 
the Rev. George Randolf read himself in. 
As might reasonably be expected, by the 
end of the eleventh or twelfth Article, when 
curiosity had satisfied itself as to the appear- 
ance and manner of the new vicar, and 
circumstances precluded any opinion as to 
matter, the attention of the female part of 
the congregation began to wander towards 
the vicarage pew, where a slight, elegant, 
stylish woman, no longer young, but still 
very prepossessing, was listening with due 
decorum to the articles of the Christian 
faith, an occasional gleam only from beneath 
the silken eyelashes betraying that Mrs. 
Maleveron cared in the least degree for any 
notice she might be exciting. 
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If the good people of Saxelby parish 
church had had reason to complain that in 
their late vicar's time his wife had not set 
that example as to dress which might be 
expected from one who had connections 
amongst the nobility, they had no longer, 
as regarded the feminine head of Saxelby 
society, any cause for remarks of that nature. 
There was something exceedingly striking 
about Mrs. Maleveron's toilet, equally re- 
moved from the self-assertive plainness to 
which they had been accustomed in the 
vicar's pew, and the gorgeous array of colour 
which made the upper end of the nave look 
like all the milliners' shops in Islington 
rolled into one.. She was dressed in black 
silk, with a bonnet of the soft neutral tint 
which had scarcely ever then been seen out 
of Paris, and which so well became the clear 
creamy tint of her complexion. Vapoury 
masses of tulle were so arranged as to 
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suggest the dainty curve of ear and cheek 
and chin which no longer actually existed, 
and a lace veil, modestly drawn over the 
face, hid any little defects which might have 
taken the liberty of making their appear- 
ance there. As to the figure, there was no 
need to conceal that, for it might have 
belonged to a girl of twenty, so graceful 
and round and perfect and exquisitely de- 

# 

fined were its outlines, as marked by the 
closely-fitting costume, unspoiled by shawl 
or wrap, these having been considerately 
laid aside on entering the pew, as Mrs. 
Maleveron was so easily affected by a heated 
atmosphere. A Frenchwoman would have 
seen at a glance that every particular 
of the toilette, from the pattern of the filmy 
lace veil, down to the tint of the gloves, and 
the colour of the tiny prayer-book with its 
gilt cross, had been the subject of careful 
artistic arrangement. The women of Saxel- 
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by, of course, could not see so far as that, 
but even they could understand that at last 
a proper example was being set to them, 
and they respected Mrs. Maleveron accord- 
ingly. 

Gallic Maplethorpe, in her narrow pew, far 
back and well shut in behind one of the big- 
gest and broadest and most finely zig-zagged 
Norman pillars of the church, saw nothing 
— not having brought her spectacles with 
her — but a diaphanous mass of colour in 
the vicarage pew, side by side with some- 
thing else which might or might not be 
Martin Iselworth's daughter. As was her 
custom, she slipped out as soon as service 
was over, to avoid the homeward throng of 
worshippers whose aflBiuent Sunday respecta- 
bility required the whole of the road to 
display itself effectively. And whilst some 
of the more curious members of the congre- 
gation were still loitering in the Close to 

o2 
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obtain a nearer view of Mrs. Maleveron, 
Callis was sitting quietly under the elm-tree 
in the Cottage garden waiting for Phebe, 
who, having further to come from chapel, 
and a longer sermon to listen to, was 
generally half an hour later in reaching 
home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHE had not been there many minutes 
when a rather untidy little figure in 
grey serge, with a dash of rose colour about 
the throat, stole shyly in at the open gate- 
way and silently watched her as she sat 
with folded hands, and meditated on the 
trim garden-beds, now bright in their spring 
beauty of primrose and anemone and violet, 
and a few late golden crocuses that had 
lingered past their time. 

Only for a moment or two the girl 
watched; then, as the faded face, with its 
memories of sixty years, was turned upon 
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her, a happy light came into her own. 
Quick as thought she bounded over the 
grass-plot, two little hands were laid upon 
Miss Maplethorpe's knees, a merry face with 
the prettiest little turn-up nose was lifted to 
her own, and a voice with such a strange 
ring of Martin Isel worth's in it said, 

" I'm Mopsie. I wonder if you remem- 
ber me. I've been watching you at the 
gate, but I couldn't be quite sure until you 
turned round, and then I knew it was the 
very same. Do you remember me ?" 

"Do I?" said Callis, with the sweetest 
thrill of joy that had touched her heart for 
many a day. " I should very much think I 
do." 

But at Miss Maplethorpe's time of life 
people do not show their feelings as the 
very young and happy do ; and as she said 
these words, which meant to her so much 
of love and hope and longing, cherished 
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through the last ten years, she made little 
outward demonstration, save by taking the 
girl's two plump, soft little hands into her 
own, now so worn and thin, and looking at 
her through a mist of tears which by-and-by 
gathered and fell. 

" I was so surprised, child," she said, as 
she brushed them hastily aside. 

Mopsie disposed of them in a more satis- 
factory manner by kissing them away ; only 
to her discomfiture, when she thought they 
had all disappeared, others came, and 
others. What had she done? For Mrs. 
Maleveron only cried when she was very 
much vexed about something, and as for 
other people, Mopsie had never seen them 
cry at all. 

" Oh, I am so sorry I frightened you. It 
was very stupid of me, but when I knew 
you were really the same, I couldn't help 
it. I was not quite sure when I saw you 
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in church, for I did not like to turn round 
so often. Tantie doesn't like it, so I asked 
her if I might ran out very soon, and watch 
if you really did come into this little house, 
and she said I might; and when I saw you 
turn in, I came up too, but even then I 
couldn't be quite sure, until I saw your face, 
and when I saw it, I was so glad, I was 
obliged to come as fast as I could, though I 
didn't want to make you cry. I am so 
sorry." 

And again Mopsie put up her soft red 
lips and kissed away the tears. 

"You know we are going to live here 
now. Uncle George is to be vicar, and I 
have come too." 

"To be friends with me, I hope," said 
Miss Maplethorpe, who had recovered her- 
self a little now. 

" Yes, if you will let me." 

For answer Callis folded the girl in her 
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arms, and gave her a long, close, brooding 
kiss — such a kiss as poor little Mopsie had 
never had since her father said good-bye 
to her on the deck of the ship at Bom- 
ba}^, when he put her into Mrs. Maleveron's 
motherly care. 

" Are you quite sure you are glad to see 
me ?" said the girl, gravely. " You have 
never said it yet." 

" My child, I don't think anything else 
could have made me so happy. I have re- 
membered you many, many times since you 
came to see us, such a long time ago." 

"And so have I, because no one was 
ever so nice to me before. You gave me a 
drink of water out of a delightful old pump, 
with moss all about it, and you were going 
to tell me a story, when Tantie came back, 
and was so angry with me. She was angry 
with me afterwards. She did not forget it 
for a very long time. I suppose it must 
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have been troublesome to go up and down 
looking for me ; but I am as glad as can 
be, because I should never have seen you if 
it had not been for that. You don't look 
one bit diflferent, Miss Maplethorpe — not 
one bit." 

" I can't say as much for you, then, Mop- 
sie. Stand away, and let me have a good 
long look at you." 

'* I daresay I'm not very tid}'," said the 
girl, apologetically, as she got up and shook 
herself a little into shape. " Tantie says I 
never do look properly neat." 

Tantie was quite right. At seventeen 
Mopsie was anything but the sort of young 
lady Mrs. Maleveron could have wished 
her to be, as regards those little niceties of 
toilette which she attended to so particular- 
ly herself. Rough hair was not fashionable 
in those days, as it has become since, and 
brush and smooth and bandoline hers as 
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she would, Mopsie could never get it to be 
anything hut rough. Let her come down- 
stairs in the morning with a head like satin, 
the result of untold labour and waste of 
patience, and with the first run round the 
garden, the first romp with Fudge, who was 
always waiting behind the door for a spring 
upon her, the little shining rings came curl- 
ing out in all directions, and the most de- 
lightful fuzzy ** fringe," which now-a-days 
would be considered quite the thing, asserted 
itself all round her forehead, getting gra- 
dually worse and worse, until she was sent 
in disgrace to her room to make it disappear 
again under the influence of "bandoline/' 
or "fixatrice," or, indeed, any compound 
that would take effect upon it, and make 
her look more like the typical young lady 
which Mrs. Maleveron wished her, for the 
credit of the family, to become. 

And then, in those days, girls wore round 
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tippets of the colour of their dress, pinned 
down at the waist, to prevent them from 
twisting about, and neat little collars pinned 
down to the said tippet, and above this 
^collar was a silk neckerchief, which also had 
to be pinned down, lest the bow in front 
should move a hair's breadth from its posi- 
tion just under the middle of the chin ; a 
style entirely diflferent from the loose, easy, 
careless grace of the present day, when a 
scarf twisted round anyhow, or a yard or 
two of ribbon, with long ends streaming in- 
discriminately either behind, or in front, or 
on one side, is all that custom required, 
with the addition of a hat, also put on any- 
how, to supplement the usual in-door dress. 
Poor Mopsie had come into the world just 
a dozen years too early. She would have 
rejoiced in yards of ribbon that might twist 
round as much as they liked, and bows of 
which the two ends need never be of the 
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same length, and hair that could never 
"tousle" itself enough for grace and be- 
comingness; but this perpetual smoothing^ 
and pinning, and measurement, and exact- 
ness, were a weariness unto her. Her tippet 
never was fastened in the right place. The 
bow of her neckerchief never would stop 
under her chin. There was always a little 
strip of creamy, kissable neck visible be- 
tween her muslin collar, or frill, and the 
high frock to which it ought to have been 
securely fastened behind. It had been se- 
curely fastened, as she told her aunt every 
morning, but somehow the pin always came 
half out, and kept stu^king into her, and she 
had to reach about, and put herself inta 
such awkward positions to get it out again, 
that Mrs. Maleveron really was quite asham- 
ed of her ; and if it had not been for that 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, which came 
in so conveniently, she would have been 
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very glad if the girl could have been dis- 
posed of somewhere. For really she was 
no credit to all the pains that had been spent 
upon her bringing up. 

So that poor Mopsie, bidden now to stand 
up in front of Miss Maplethorpe, whose dress, 
though aflFbrding abundant opportunity for 
comment as to material and fashion, was of 
the most exquisite neatness, every part being 
in its right place, and every pin securely ad- 
justed out of sight, and everything about 
it that ought to be white, white as the very 
snowdrops themselves, that had lately dis- 
appeared from the flower-beds, might well 
be conscious of shortcomings in the matter 
of her attire, and say, with such a comically 
rueful expression of the dear little tucked-up 
mouth — 

*' I'm afraid I'm not very tidy." 
But it was not tidiness which Miss Maple- 
thorpe wanted just then. She wanted to see 
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if, in the young girl-face before her, so 
untouched as yet by experience of sorrow 
or care, or those deeper feelings which grave 
a woman's features in after-years, there was 
any trace of Martin Iselworth, as she re- 
membered him when he bent over her to 
say good night in the porch, five and thirty 
years before. 

And there was. She could not say how 
or why, but as through a veil she saw the 
face of her old lover. There was a look of 
Martin in the girl's eyes, a remembrance of 
him in her clear, open forehead, a touch of 
his voice in the rise and fall of hers, some- 
thing that brought him back to her even in 
those little ways and gestures which one 
cannot describe, only feel. 

"Yes, you are very like your father, 
child." 

Mopsie started. 

'' How ? Did you know my father ?'' 
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Miss Maplethorpe started too. She had 
spoken involuntarily, rather thinking aloud 
to herself than intending anyone to hear. 
She had never contemplated telling Mopsie 
anything about the past, and now she must 
know something. She had forgotten for 
the time that to this little warm-hearted girl 
she could yet be nothing but a kind old 
maiden lady. 

" Yes, yes, child. He and my father 
were friends, but some other day we will 
talk about that. Does your aunt like 
Saxelbv ?" 

''Well, yes, she says it will do pretty 
well. It is much bigger than the place we 
have come from. There were scarcely any 
people at all, though it was very pretty. 
Tantie said it was never worth dressing to 
go to church there, and so she did not say 
anything if the pins were wrong, but, oh, 
dear I I did have so much trouble getting 
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ready this morning. Tantie said of course 
the people would take more notice the first 
time. And they have come out after all." 

Mopsie gave a funny little twist, and tried 
to get out a pin that was pricking the back 
of her neck. 

" I think I must go now, though, Tantie 
told me to be quick, for she is waiting for 
me in the Close. You will come and see 
us very soon, won't you ? Tantie says we 
can't know anybody properly until they 
have called, and I do want to know you 
properly." 

" We will manage that," said Miss Maple- 
thorpe, drawing the child down to give her 
another kiss ; and then Mopsie ran off like 
a kitten, and across the lane and half way 
through the Close, before Miss Phebe, with 
her hymn-book and Bible, came up to the 
gate from the opposite direction. 

"Such a sweet sermon," she said, *'on 
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sitting loose to the things of this world. 
But, Callis, what is the matter ? You look 
as if something so wonderful had happened." 
" Do I ?" said Callis, smiling.- And then 
she told her all about it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

rpHE very next day Mr. Randolf called. 
-'- Not that the position of the Miss 
MaplethorpeSy . especially taking into con- 
sideration that one of them was a dissenter, 
at all demanded such prompt attention. 
Indeed if the new vicar had left them entire- 
ly out of count, it would not have been 
much more than the fashionable part of the 
parish had been doing for the last thirty 
years. But Mr. Randolf was a methodical 
man, a man who, in regard to parochial 
work, liked to do everything decently and 
in order. Taking the church as a centre, 

h2 
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and marking the place out into so many- 
divisions, he began, the morning after he 
read himself in, to make his calls at the 
rate of thirty a day, and the Miss Maple- 
thorpes' cottage being in the division which 
he took first, they came in for an early 
portion of his care, earlier, in fact, than 
was allotted to many a rich merchant's wife, 
who would fain have been able to exult 
over her neighbours by telling them how 
the new clergyman looked and spoke and 
demeaned himself when he came to call 
upon her, knowing perfectly well all the 
time that the neighbours in question had 
not had the honour of a visit yet. 

Mr. Randolf was a quiet, simple-minded 
man, with not so much as a shred or a 
shadow of his sister's nature clinging to him 
anywhere. Having endured her compan- 
ionship for the last seventeen years, he had 
now quite got into the habit of considering 
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his own convenience as a secondary thing 
compared with hers — a habit which every- 
one, who wished to keep the peace with 
Mrs. Maleveron, had to get into sooner or 
later, and for their own happiness the 
sooner the better. But in his parish work 
he utterly ignored her interference, and 
perhaps that was the reason why, as the 
years went on, it became so much pleasanter 
to him than anything else which he had to 
do. He lived in it and for it, and did it 
faithfully, as work beloved is always done ; 
and when about it, there was a sort of calm 
and gentle authority about his manner 
which people never disliked, because it was 
so thoroughly conscientious and unconscious. 
But when the door of his own home closed 
upon him, he became a different man. It 
was then what Isabel would think, what 
Isabel would like, what Isabel would say. 
He lost the quiet dignity with which his 
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work endowed him, and retired to his own 
room, where he became a nonentity. 

Mrs. Maleveron was accustomed to con- 
gratulate herself upon this state of affairs. 
A man was a troublesome thing in a house, 
unless he was well under control. There 
was no end of trouble when he was allowed 
to find fault with his dinner, and the fit of 
his shirts, and the expenses of housekeeping, 
and little matters of that sort. And so, whilst 
in the presence of visitors, she kept up the 
fiction of addressing " George, dear," as if 
he were really the master of his own estab- 
lishment, and as if her own very life depended 
upon the comfort which she could pour into 
his, she took good care to trouble herself as 
little as possible about him at other times, 
only stopping short of the line which, if 
crossed, might make him turn again and 
propose her finding a home somewhere else, 
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which would be in the highest degree 
inconvenient. 

*'He seems outwardly a Christian," said 
Phebe, dubiously, when he had gone away. 
" I hope he has the root of the matter in his 
heart." 

" I hope so, too," said Callis. " At least, 
so much the worse for him if he has not." 

And then she went away to superintend 
the boiling of some Seville oranges which 
Mrs. Atcherley had sent them for marma- 
lade. 

Phebe sighed as she returned to the 
sprigging of the white .net. It troubled 
her that her sister was so little disposed 
to enter upon spiritual subjects. She 
nearly always left the room when the 
conversation began to be such as might 
strictly be called " profitable." And 
Phebe wished to compensate now for 
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the lack of that element of profitableness in 
Mr. Randolfs visit. It was painful how 
little the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land said about experimental religion when 
calling upon their flock. Mr. Barton was 
not so. Mr. Barton would have a chapter 
and a prayer, if he had nothing else, when 
he came to make a pastoral visit, and Mr. 
Randolf had mentioned nothing of the sort, 
even though she had placed the Bible on 
the table ready, as soon as ever she saw him 
coming up the walk. But, indeed, what 
more could be expected from the dust and 
dry bones into which, as their own minister 
very beautifully remarked, the Establish- 
ment had resolved itself? 

In due time the two Miss Maplethorpes 
made their call at the vicarage ; an import- 
ant event, involving as it did the putting on 
of the black silks, which had never seen the 
light since Mrs. Atcherley's dinner-party, 
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and the refurbishing of the home-made 
bonnets which were just struggling into 
being when that beneficent thunderstorm 
drove John Ducross into the shelter of the 
cottage. 

" I always think of him when I put mine 
on," said Phebe, as the sisters were giving 
themselves a few finishing touches before 
the old mirror in the second-best parlour, 
" don't you, CalUs r 

And as she said it there came a quiet 
smile into her face. That Mr. Ducross 
enjoyed those hours by the cottage fireside 
was one of the sweetest thoughts that ever 
visited her womanly heart. And often as 
she lay awake of nights, or busied herself in 
the simple domestic cares which filled up 
her life, she started from reveries in which 
she had been thinking how comfortable she 
would make him if she could only be his 
sister, or his housekeeper, or something of 
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that sort; what love she would put into 
everything that was done for him, even to 
the warming of his slippers and the mend- 
ing of the socks which, she was sure^ must 
have gone into holes long before this, if the 
matron took no more pains over them than 
she had seemed to be doing when he took 
oiF his boots that afternoon, and showed 
them as thin as thin could be. 

*' Do you remember, Callis, how terrified 
we were when we found who it was we had 
invited in ? I'm sure I never prayed more 
earnestly in my life to be supported through 
anything." 

**Yes, and now you see," said Callis, 
pulling out the little curls inside her cap- 
border. 

" Yes, now we see, 

^ Christian, yrhj those foolish fears V 

It was all for the best, if we had only known 

it." 
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" Like everything else that happens to us^ 
I suppose, Phebe." 

Callis said this rather grimly. She had 
her own religious reflections sometimes, but 
they did not often come to the front. 

*' And now just give that bow a little pull 
across to the right, so as to match the other,, 
and let us start." 

Mrs. Maleveron was much easier to get 
on with than her brother, though he wa» 
not at all to be complained of, especially 
when one could give information about the 
parish. She had such pleasant, pretty, 
winning manners, and never seemed at a 
loss for anything to say. Mrs. Dibthorpe 
was calling when the Miss Maplethorpes 
were ushered into the vicarage drawing- 
toom, and when that lady, resplendent in a 
new bonnet bought for the occasion, and a 
silver card-case held by the eztremest tips 
of her salmon kid gloves, had taken her 
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leave, Mrs. Maleveroa gave a little shrug, 
as if glad that the interview was over, and 
told her later guests how glad she was to 
see them instead. 

" Of course you know, dear Miss Maple- 
thorpe," she said, spreading out her hands 
to them, and begging them to come close 
up to the fire and have a cosy chat — " of 
course you know, in my position, I am 
obliged to be all things to all people, but I 
do assure you it is such a nuisance. I hope 
you have not a very great many Mrs. Dib- 
thorpes in Saxelby." 

" Oh, no," said Phebe, innocently. " She 
is the only one of the name. The other 
brother's wife " 

But Mrs. Maleveron did not hear, or did 
not take any notice. 

'*She is really too funny. All the colours 
of the rainbow in her dress, and all the 
questions of the Catechism on her lips, must 
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know everything about us, and where we 
came from, and how many servants we in- 
tend to keep, and what time we dine ; and 
really, you know, when one has not been 
accustomed to that sort of thing, I began to 
think, if the parish was going to be all Mrs. 
Dibthorpes, I should retire into a Sister- 
hood. I was 80 glad when you came in, 
and to see a face which is not quite strange. 
Come now, sit down on these nice little low 
chairs near the fire, and tell me how you 
have been getting on since that afternoon, 
oh, such a long time ago, when you were 
so good to my poor little Mopsie." 

The Miss Maplethorpes, somewhat em- 
barrassed by so much warmth of manner, 
which they felt they had really not deserved, 
and which they would not themselves have 
bestowed on any but very intimate friends, 
appeared slow to avail themselves of the 
afore-mentioned "nice little low chairs." 
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Indeed, they were not by any means so 
much at home as Mrs. Maleveron's delight- 
ful cordiality would have made them. 

" Oh, you tiresome people, to sit out there 
in the cold ! It w so stupid of you, when I 
want you to be so different from other call- 
ers. You know I seem as if I know you quite 
well, just like old friends. It was so very, 
very kind of you to take care of Mopsie 

I 

when that odious Bunnie had deserted her. 
I shiver to think now what might have be- 
•come of the child if it had not been for you. 
' I assure you, Miss Maplethorpe, I never 
forget a kindness — neoer. And as for Mop- 
sie, I cannot tell you the number of times 
flhe has talked about it, and when she knew 
we were coming here, she was simply wild 
with delight. She gave me no rest last 
Sunday until I allowed her to run over by 
herself and see if you were living in the 
•cottage still. Such a ridiculous thing of 
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her, was it not ? I said I was quite sure 
you would soon find out we were the same, 
and come to call upon us yourself. But 
Mopsie never will be convinced by me." 

At this point Mopsie came in to speak 
for herself, having inquired of the house- 
maid, and found that the visitors were pro- 
bably the two Miss Maplethorpes. 

" They didn't bring any cards, miss, and 
dressed that plain, you never saw anything 
like it — one of them with spectacles." 

" And a violet bonnet and black dress ?" 

'* The very same, miss, and looked a deal 
more of quality with it, than a many that 
has come before her/' 

Mopsie knew it was Miss Maplethorpe 
then, but to be quite sure, she furtively 
peeped in through the half-open drawing- 
room door before she committed herself, 
having a great dislike to visitors in general. 

*'My dear Mopsie," said Mrs. Maleveron, 
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who unfortunately detected this precaution. 
" Do pray come in, there is nothing to be 
afraid of. How often, my dear child, have 
I asked you to make your entrance into a 
room as if it was something a little better 
than a den of cannibals ? Miss Maplethorpe 
and her sister have been inquiring after you 
so kindly." 

Which was a story, the Miss Maplethorpes 
not having had time yet to do anything of 
the sort. However, the statement brought 
Mopsie forward, looking anjrthing but what 
she ought to have been in the matter of 
tidiness. Indeed, to tell the truth, she had 
been all the afternoon sitting in the fork of 
an old apple-tree, reading a book of fairy- 
tales. 

"Really, child 1" and there was a decided 
ring of asperity in Mrs. Maleveron's voice, 
as Mopsie, with her hair tossing over her 
forehead and her hoUand dress stained here 
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and there with lichen from the tree trunk, 
came completely into the field of view, 
" how thankful 1 should be if I could teach 
you to be a little more like other girls of 
your age. One would think you had been 
brought up amongst a set of savages. Do 
excuse her, Miss Maplethorpe ; I assure you 
it is not my fault, so ' much as my misfor- 
tune." 

A red flush spread over Mopsie's face. 
Without a word she rushed up to Miss 
Maplethorpe, put her arms round her neck, 
kissed her violently, and then, with the 
tears brimming up in her eyes, went out of 
the room a great deal more quietly than 
she had come into it. 

" Such a strange child, is she not ?" said 
Mrs. Maleveron, turning with now the 
sweetest of smiles and tones towards her 
visitors. "You see just what she is, and 
really the trouble she has given me is more 

VOL. n. I 
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than tongue can tell. In her eighteenth 
year, you know, to be behaving like a child 
in the nursery, and, oh, dear ! the worry 
she is to me about her dress. But a bright 
idea struck me the other day. You know 
as soon as 1 have returned all these trouble- 
some calls, I am going down for a month or 
two to some of my friends at Chalford ; 
they made me promise before 1 went away 
that I would spend part of the early summer 
with them, so delightful in that part of the 
country, you know, and as Mopsie was not 
included in the invitation, I thought I would 
send her for a couple of months to Miss 
Debonair's at Broadminster. I hear she 
has such a wonderful way with young 
people." 

Miss Maple thorpe did not reply immedi- 
ately, a bright thought having struck her 
just then, and made her feel so internally 
happy that for a moment or two she could 
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not speak, and Mrs. Maleveron continued : 

"You see, under the circumstances, I 
could not very well leave her with my 
brother, and being such a stranger in the 
place I do not know any nice reliable people 
with whom " 

But just then another visitor was an- 
nounced, Mr. Burrowby Atcherley, of the 
*' Bengal Civil Service," as his card inti- 
mated. 

" Brother of those two finely-dressed girls, 
I suppose, who sit in the front pew at 
church," whispered Mrs. Maleveron, hastily, 
as the footsteps of the . approaching gentle- 
man were heard upon the staircase. 

" Yes,'' said Miss Phebe. 

'' Ah I thank you ; it is always well to 
be prepared. 1 might have said something 
funny about them, you know, if 1 had not 
been prepared." 

And then Mrs. Maleveron, who always 

i2 
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affected the society of the male sex, advanc- 
ed, all smiles and creamy sweetness, and put 
up her pretty little chin, and shook hands 
with Mr. Burro why, who by this time had 
developed into a person of great style, quite 
a credit to the family, and perfectly at home 
in all the ways and manners of the world. 
She devoted herself so assiduously to mak- 
ing him feel how delighted she was to see 
him, that the Miss Maplethorpes felt they 
might with propriety take their leave. 

" What I already ? And I have scarcely 
had a word with you," said the lady of the 
house, affecting surprise. "Now that is 
really too bad, and you know there was such 
a great deal 1 wanted to talk to you about. 
But I hope we shall soon be very good 
friends. Tou must let me run over when- 
ever 1 like, and have a chat with you in that 
dear old parlour of yours. Tis the pret- 
tiest little parlour that ever I did spy, and 
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you don't want to trap anybody in it, like 
that wicked spider, do you ?" 

** Mrs. Maleveron ! How can you think 
of such a thing?" said Phebe, innocently. 
Miss Maplethorpe was silent. 

"Ah! there is no knowing," said Mrs. 
Maleveron, with a gleam of mischief in her 
soft brown eyes ; and then, waving her hand 
gracefully, she let the ladies depart, bidding 
them to be sure and come soon. 

"Such delightful old frumps, are they 
not ?" she said to Mr. Burro wby, as the hall 
door was heard to close. *'And for the 
poor dear creature to think I really meant 
it about the spider ! I believe people never 
know when they are growing old enough 
for anything to be a joke. But I am quite 
fond of them, they are so refreshing. 1 sup- 
pose Mr. Atcherley is exceedingly kind to 
them. Your sisters were telling me he al- 
most supports the family. I said I could 
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quite believe that, he looks such a splendidly- 
large-hearted man. But now tell me ex* 
actly how dear old Bengal is looking, and 
let me find out if you know any of my 
friends there." 

Meantime the '* two delightful old frumps "^ 
walked leisurely across the Abbey Close. 

^'Phebe," cried Callis, *'a bright thought 
came into my head whilst Mrs. Maleveron 
was talking about little Mopsie." 

" And one came into mine, too, Callis." 

" Well ?" 

" I thought how nice it would be if we 
could ask her to come and stay with us for 
that month or two, whilst her aunt is away." 

'* That was the very thing that struck me. 
If we pinched a little, we could manage it, 
and she need never know." 

" Of course we could. We would make 
our last summer gowns do over again, and 
that would about cover it. Being young 
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and strong, I don't suppose she drinks any- 
thing but water." 

" I wanted to ask you, Phebe, but I was 
afraid you would think we couldn't manage 
it." 

" I would try to manage anything, Callis, 
that you thought proper, because you always 
do things for the best. But we'll wait and 
let the path open out. It may be a provi- 
dential leading for her." 

"That's likely enough," said Callis. "I 
dotft think Mrs. Maleveron does much for 
her now but make her miserable." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

II IR. DUCROSS also took an early 
•^^•^ opportunity of calling at the vicar- 
age. 

Not that he was particularly glad when 
he knew who was going to occupy it. 
Though the comings and goings of these ten 
years past had worn away the last lingering 
traces of pain connected with an attachment 
which had never gone deeply down into his 
heart, still his pride retained memory enough 
to make him dislike a little the prospect of 
becoming intimate again with the woman 
who had so played with and cheated and 
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forsaken him. Thus the piece of informa- 
tion which he heard at Mr. Atcherley's 
dinner-table was decidedly unpleasant. 

However, the vicar of St. Mary's Abbey 
Church and the head-master of Low Saxel- 
by Grammar School must needs be upon 
friendly terms with each other ; and so 
towards the close of one holiday afternoon, 
about a week after Mr. Randolf had come 
to the place, John presented himself, having, 
it must be confessed, chosen that particular 
time because, as he had been strolling about 
amongst the elm-trees of the Abbey Close, 
he had seen Mrs. Maleveron come out of 
the vicarage with her prayer-book in her 
hand, as though she were going across to 
evening service. 

But Mrs. Maleveron had sharp eyes, and 
she saw Mr. Ducross; and she, from the 
Abbey porch, watched where he was going, 
and when she saw him knock at her brother's 
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big front door and go in, she discarded the 
outward means of grace, and hurried back 
again, and putting her prayer-book out of 
sight, came into the study with a most 
charming air of surprise, as if the last person 
in the world whom she had expected to find 
there was her old friend of the Oxford days. 
For Mrs. Maleveron did not know, when 
she came to Saxelby, that Mr. Ducross was 
master of the Grammar School, no inter- 
course having taken place since her dismissal 
of him. But when she did learn his where- 
abouts, she lost no time in gaining all the 
information she could from callers, and 
when she found that he was unmarried and 
well-paid, and had a good position in life, 
she thought she could not do better than 
re-establish the old relationship, he retain- 
ing, doubtless, those simple, unworldly, 
guileless ways which would make him an 
easy prey to a really sensible woman. 
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She smiled when she heard how carefully 
he kept out of the way of the Saxelby ladies,. 
Well, yes, she could understand that, if they 
were all like the Dibthorpes, and the Atcher* 
leys, and the Prendergasts, and even those two- 
delightful old frumps, the Miss Maplethorpes, 
of whose cottage she heard he had beeit 
taking an interior view lately, paying them* 
so much a week to come in and out whea 
he liked, so as to get the effects of sunlight 
and shadow under different conditions. A 
nice little help for them, as everyone said 
they were dreadfully poor, but there were 
other picturesque rooms in Saxelby whose 
interiors he was perfectly free to paint if he 
liked, with no mention made of weekly pay- 
ments; and she was very much mistaken 
if George's study, with its fine old bow- 
window, and lovely glimpse of the west 
front of the Abbey through the elm-trees, 
would not make as pretty a picture as- 
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anything that he could find in the cottage. 

She was very mych mistaken, too, if she 
could nqt make an hour or two of sketching 
in that study once or twice a week a great 
deal pleasanter than those he was said to 
spend, doubtless quite alone, in the stuffy 
little front parlour of the Miss Maplethorpes* 
romantic abode. 

So she came in with her air of pretty sur- 
prise, and said it was so nice of him to call ; 
she had been wondering whether he had 
quite forgotten them, and George had been 
saying how delightful it would be to see his 
old friend again. And then the little three- 
legged table, the very same which he re- 
membered so well in the days of yore, was 
brought out of the corner, and the Japanese 
tea-cups were spread upon it, and, with her 
own fair hands, Mrs. Maleveron began to 
dispense the cosy afternoon refreshment. 

*' It is really just like old times," she said, 
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looking shyly into the head- master's face, 
with a mingled expression of penitence and 
coquetry. " Let me see, it is a little sugar 
and a great deal of cream that you like. 
Dear me ! how it brings everything back 
again, having you to make tea for ! Now is 
it not exactly like the old times ?" 

And Mrs. Maleveron sighed, as much as 
to imply that perhaps she had been rather 
naughty in those times ; but if so, she was 
quite ready to atone for it all now. 

''Well, yes," said Mr. Ducross, in rather 
a prosaic tone, '* except that we are all older 
and wiser." 

Poor man ! He never somehow did think 
of the right thing to say at the right time. 
But Mrs. Maleveron was not going to take 
offence. She had something much better in 
her thoughts than taking offence. 

" Older ? Well, yes, I suppose we are 
all just a little older, though dear Mrs. Dar- 
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rell, down in our former parish, you know, 
tells me I wear so wonderfully well. You 
see I don't show it here.'' 

And Mrs. Maleveron playfully passed her 
little white fingers over the satin smooth 
bands of dark-brown hair, into which, at 
forty, not so much as a streak of silver had 
intruded. 

" You^' she said, with a glance at his own 
almost patriarchal beard, "have not fared 
half so well. I remember, even at Oxford, 
you were just beginning to be grey, and I 
used to tell you it was so becoming to you. 
1 think a man is never really handsome 
until his hair is turning grey ; it gives him 
quite a look of distinction. But as for 

being wiser, Mr. Ducross- " and Mrs. 

Maleveron gave a side glance, and put up 
her chin in that pretty, childish way — *' You 
must speak for yourself about being wiser. 
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I am afraid 1 never shall be good for any- 
thing in that direction ; I shall always be a 
sort of grown-up little girl, wanting some 
one to look after me and take care of me." 

But again the head-master wandered 
from the point. 

'* Talking of little girls," he said, abruptly, 
without so much as a smile in return for 
the compliment about his grey hair. 
*' Where is Mopsie? I hear she is with 
you still." 

Mrs. Maleveron pouted. 

" Oh, yes, indeed I but such a little bear ; 
I am quite despairing of being able to train 
her into anything like propriety — so untidy, 
and all that sort of thing — just as she used 
to be when you jumped her down the stairs 
and told stories to her. I am thinking of 
sending her to Miss Debonair for a month 
or two whilst I go away. Dear Mrs. 
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Darrell insisted upon ray going down as 
soon as we were settled here ; she said she 
was sure the river darap would not be good 
for me in the early summer, as I had beea 
accustomed to a dry climate. If you re- 
member, I always used to be so good for 
nothing during spring and autumn at 
Oxford." 

John said nothing. He might perhaps 
be thinking now that she was good for 
nothing all the year round. 

Mrs. Maleveron rallied him. 

" You say we are all of us older and wiser 
since the old times, Mr. Ducross, but yoii 
are certainly a great deal quieter. I am 
afraid you are not so happy as you used to 
be then. I declare you are almost no 
company at all now. What are you going 
to do with yourself during your Easter 
holidays — take refuge in a clergy retreat 
and train for a Trappist ?" 
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** I don't believe that is what they do in 
the retreats," he replied. " No ; I am going 
to Oxford for a few days, and then I 
thought of taking a run into South Devon 
and having a look at some of the moths 
there." 

" Ah ! and so you keep up 5^our old pur- 
suits. Do you remember what delightful 
rambles we used to have, looking for moths 
and things at Oxford ? I do so often think 
of those days, and wish they would come 
back again ! But it is really curious that 
you should have fixed upon South Devon, 
for Mrs. Darrell was only proposing the 
other day that we should take a little trip 
there ourselves when I went down to her. 
It would be so charming if we happened to 
meet, and I am sure it might be arranged. 
I often think now how I should like to take 
up the study of natural history again, if 
only I had some one to help me. You see, 

VOL. n. K 
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George is so wrapped up in his parish work, 
and I am completely stupid if I am left to 
myself in anything." 

But Mr. Ducross only turned his cup 
round and looked at the little man who 
was always leering, and then he began to 
talk to George about the Archaeological 
meeting, which was to be held at Broad- 
minster in the autumn. And soon after 
that he got up to go away. 

" What I so soon, Mr. Ducross, and not 
even a game of whist with a dummy, as we 
used to have in the old times before dinner ? 
Ah ! I see you have quite forgotten. That 
is so naughty of you. But say when you 
will come again. I really will not let 5^ou 
go until you say when you will come 
again." 

" Oh ! any time. I generally have the 
evenings pretty much to mysel£ I will look 
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in and see Randolf when you are gone. He 
will want company then, you know. Of 
course when he has you, it is all right." 

And without giving Mrs. Maleveron time 
to make any other arrangement, he wished 
her good afternoon and went away, feeling 
that a load was off his mind. 

Taking a short cut through the back gar- 
den to the Grammar School, he spied Mopsie 
sitting in the apple-tree, swinging her pretty 
little feet about. Whatever might be said 
of the rest of Mopsie's attire, she was always 
unexceptionable as to shoes and stockings. 

He watched her for a while before she 
knew that anyone was there, and very bon- 
nie he thought she looked, with her hair 
tumbling over her forehead, and her chin 
buried in her hands, and her round plump 
elbows resting on her knees. Evidently 
she was as much of a child as ever, and that 

k2 
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at any rate was refreshing, after Mrs, 
Maleveron's airs and graces. 

*' Mopsie, is that you ?" 
*'Yes," said Mopsie, peering down 
through the apple buds and recognising the 
old face and the voice of the gentleman 
who used to tell her such delightful fairy 
tales. 

''Then come down and shake hands with 
me." 

But Mopsie, with proper maidenly feeling, 
saw that descent under the circumstances, 
she being now quite ten feet from the 
ground, would be awkward. 

" T can't get down." 

« Why ?" 

"It is too far. Pletchley generally 
brings me the steps." 

"Nonsense! Jump, and Til catch you 
just as I used to do when I put you on the 
top of the bookcase." 
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"No, thank you. Fve given over jump- 
ing now. Tantie says I'm not to do it 
any more.** 

" Bother Tantie/' thought John Ducross, 
quite forgetting that it was ten years since 
he and Mopsie had their last jump together. 

*' Then you won't shake hands with me, 
«ven ?" 

" Oh ! yes, next time." 

"Next time; such nonsense ! Come down 



now." 



" No." 

And Mopsie tucked her little toes secure- 
ly under her holland frock and put her hair 
back, and tried to look like a young lady, 
in case Mr. Ducross should be able to 
see anything of her through the apple 
buds. 

" Ah ! then you've quite forgotten me." 

" No, no ! I haven't. I'm quite sure I 
haven't forgotten you. I will come down 
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next time, as soon as ever I know you are 
in the house." 

And with this grave little bit of patronage, 
John was obliged to go on his way, not 
however before he had taken a box of boU' 
bans out of his pocket and thrown it up into 
the apple-tree, and seen that Mopsie had 
caught it safely. However the flight of 
time had affected himself and his beard, he 
certainly did not realise that it could have 
played any pranks upon her. 

What a comical little thing she was, and 
what a thousand pities to send her to Miss 
Debonair, to be starched into the similitude of 
the Miss Atcherleys ! How he should have 
enjoyed a romp with her, if only she would 
have come down I 

Meanwhile Mrs. Maleveron was sipping 
her tea in the study, and considering the 
west front of the Abbey, with a view to a 
sketch being made of it by Mr. Ducross. 
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Poor man ! how awkward and distant he had 
seemed, not knowing of course how far he 
might go, or how much of the old friend- 
ship he might be permitted to take up I 
She would set that right with him, how- 
ever, before long. Next time he came she 
should tell him to bring his sketching-board 
and things, and make himself at home in the 
study every morning when George was busy 
making his parochial calls. Those calls 
would set the study at liberty delightfully, 
and then she could do what she liked with 
him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

II TRS. MALEVERON had given Miss 
xTX Maplethorpe to understand that time 
would drag itself along on leaden feet until 
she was able to " run across " and have a 
cosy quiet chat in that delightful little par- 
lour. But the fact really was that time did 
nothing of the sort, for the vicar's sister 
made herself so popular in the parish, and 
had so many demands upon her from people 
who found her such a charming contrast to 
stately, silent, unsociable Mrs. Borrow mont, 
that fully three weeks elapsed, weeks 
thronged with civilities and flatteries and 
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compliments of all kinds, before she was 
able to find a spare moment for those two 
dear old ladies at the cottage. 

Mopsie, however, improved her opportu- 
nities much more industriously, scarcely a 
day having passed in which her rosy face 
and odd little figure, with its general im- 
pression of fresh, clean, wholesome untidi- 
ness, had not brightened the quiet current 
of those elderly women's lives, though as 
as yet no opening had appeared for the 
giving of the invitation which had been such 
a bright prospect for them ever since their 
call at the vicarage. 

But one afternoon Mrs. Maleveron really 
did come, in the sweetest of visiting cos- 
tumes, accompanied by Mopsie in her usual 
studiously girlish dress of brown hoUand, 
which made her look more of a child than 
she really was. Mopsie did not generally 
accompany her aunt on calling expeditions, 
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because Mrs. Maleveron wished to keep her 
in the background as much as convenient. 
For one thing, the girl's fresh young round- 
ness made her own waning charms appear 
to a slight disadvantage, and for another, 
she was very unwilling, so long as her own 
prospects were unsettled, for Mopsie to 
attract any admiration which might issue in 
matrimony, that hundred and fifty pounds 
a year being still a very convenient addition 
to the general income. 

To-day Mopsie did not come in, prefer- 
ring to loiter about in the garden under the 
elm-trees until Tantie had finished her call. 
Indeed, Tantie intended that herself from 
the beginning, as she had a little matter to 
discuss with Miss Maplethorpe. It had 
crossed her mind that for a comparatively 
trifling sum the two ladies might be willing 
to receive Mopsie as a boarder for the two 
months, Miss Debonair's terms for that time 
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being twenty guineas — a very large sum to 
pay out of the hundred and fifty pounds. 
Perhaps the Miss Maplethorpes would be 
content with at least half, and all the rest 
would go into her own pocket, whilst the 
girl would be just as safe, and, indeed, a 
little more comfortable, such a wonderful 
friendship having sprung up between them. 
It was a happy thought, and it' made Mrs. 
Maleveron's manner unusually genial as she 
glided into the cosy little parlour, and 
began her excuses for not having come 
sooner. 

" So rude of me, dear Miss Maplethorpe. 
I am sure you must have quite given me up 
long ago, but that stupid Pletchley mislaid 
your cards somehow, and you know I have 
had such shoals of callers since we came ta 
the place that, unless I copy the names at 
once in my visiting list, and put a mark 
against those which have not been returned. 
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I am sure to forget. That was how I over- 
looked yours, and I am so sorry ; but you 
will forgive me now, will you not ?" 

Mrs. Maleveron looked her sweetest, and 
Miss Maplethorpe was obliged to confess 
the humiliating fact that they had not 
brought any cards with them, calls being 
•events of such rare occurrence in their lives 
as not to require special provision of that 
kind. 

One naturally experiences a revulsion of 
feeling on learning that one's acquaintance 
are so low down in the social scale as to be 
outside the pale of visiting-cards, but Mrs. 
Maleveron bore the shock admirably. The 
acutest observer could scarcely have detect- 
ed a change in her voice as she replied — 

" No ? — really, you don't say so ! And 
I have been scolding that unfortunate 
Pletchley all the time about it. I thought 
she had lost them. Well, never mind. It 
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has all come right. I am again ia this- 
lovely little home, so Arcadian, such exqui- 
site simplicity. I don't wonder Mr. Ducross 
is so charmed with it, and that delicious 
Indian cabinet in the corner. Why, can it 
be that you have friends in the country, 
too ? Ah ! you cannot tell what memories 
it revives of the past — such a happy past !" 

But Callis turned the conversation by in- 
quiring whether Mrs. Maleveron found the 
Saxelby air agreeable. 

*' Oh, yes, thank you. I think, on the 
whole, it will suit me very well. You 
know it is not nearly so bracing as the cli- 
mate of Chalford, but I am going down 
there next week, just to recruit after the 
fatigue of removing, and I have no doubt I 
shall soon be quite myself again. Only I 
have had the most vexatious disappoint- 
ment. What do you think ? Miss Debon- 
air cannot take Mopsie. The house is quite 
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full already, her French system being so 
popular. She says she has refused numbers 
of pupils — in fact, people have to make 
their arrangements I don't know liow long 
beforehand." 

Miss Debonair had said nothing of the 
eort. She had only said her terms would 
be ten guineas a month, exclusive of extras. 
But it was more convenient to put it in that 
way. 

Phebe looked imploringly at her sister. 
Was not this the time to speak ? 

'*Do you know?" Mrs. Maleveron con- 
tinued, " a thought did come into my mind, 
only I scarcely liked to mention it, but 
really when Miss Debonair's letter floored 
me so completely, I could not think of 
anything else to do " 

And Mrs. Maleveron paused. What a 
happy pause for her! For in that pause 
Miss Maplethorpe gave utterance to the 
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thought that had come into her mind — gave 
utterance to it with much fear and trem- 
bling, but still she managed to make it plain. 

** I was saying to my sister the other day 
how very pleasant it would be if you would 
let Mopsie come to us whilst you are away. 
We would take very great care of her, and 
we both of us love her so much that I 
think we could make her happy, if you 
would spare her to us." 

Mrs. Maleveron positively beamed with 
graciousness. What a mercy she had not 
gone on with her own proposal and men- 
tioned terms, as of course Miss Maplethorpe 
meant to take the girl as a visitor, and if 
she had once spoken of payment she could 
not have drawn back. For anything they 
knew to the contrary, she might have been 
going to ask them to recommend nice quiet 
lodgings somewhere for a couple of months 
where there were other young people. But 
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this was so much better. Another ten 
pounds saved, enough to pay her travelling 
expenses and a new bonnet as well, and no 
fear that Mopsie would not be perfectly 
well cared for. 

" Oh ! Miss Maplethorpe," and she came 
all the way across the room to clasp that 
lady's hand. ^' Do you really? Are you 
quite sure you are in earnest ? Oh ! if I did 
not think it would be giving you so much 
trouble, it would be such a relief to me. 
Only, you know, I shrink from trespassing 
upon you in that way. For two months, 
fancy ! Now do you really mean that you 
would like to have her for such a long 
time ?" 

"If we had not meant it," said Miss 
Maplethorpe, quietly, " we would not have 
said anything about it." 

*' Oh ! it is so kind of you. But you will 
let me ask my brother, will you not? I 
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never like to decide about anything until I 
have consulted him, and I will not tell 
Mopsie either, for fear she should place any 
obstacles in the way." 

'* Mopsie!" said Miss Maplethorpe. "Is 
she here ?" 

" Yes, but I let her stay out in the garden, 
because, you know, it is so much easier to 
talk over matters when she is not by. And 
she is such a child, she never takes things in 
the proper way." 

Mrs. Maleveron was quite right there. 
Mopsie would certainly not have taken that 
statement about Miss Debonair in the right 
way. 

After a little more chat, she rose to take 
her leave, but when they came out into the 
garden, Mopsie was nowhere to be found. 

"Oh I I daresay she has set off home," 
said Tantie, quite pleasantly ; " she often 
plays me that trick when I leave her out- 

VOL. n. L 
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side for a few minutes, whilst I go in to 
make a call. When I get home I find her 
perched in the apple-tree readingfairy-tales — 
such a curious child, Miss Maplethorpe ; you 
cannot think the plague she is to me, but I 
have no doubt with you she will be quite a 
diflferent being. Now, good-bye, and thank 
you so very, very much, and as soon as ever 
I have spoken to George about it, I will 
send a note over." 

And Mrs. Maleveron went away. 

But Mopsie had not gone home ; she was 
only hiding out of sight amongst the lilac- 
trees behind the pump in the back garden, 
and as soon as the enemy was fairly off the 
ground, she sprang out and came to Miss 
Maplethorpe, and said, with a burst of 
tears, 

'^IVe got to go to that horrid Miss 
Debonair's for two months, Tantie says so, 
and rd a great deal rather go and take 
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care of somebody's babies, I would. It 
isn't my fault that I'm not like other girls. 
I told Tantie I'd a great deal rather be a 
nursery governess. Do you know anybody, 
Miss Maplethorpe, who wants a nursery 
governess ? — I'm sure I could keep the 
children quiet, for I could tell them lots of 
fairy-tales, and it isn't a bit of use thinking 
that Miss Debonair will polish me, for she 
never will if she tries ever so hard ; it isn't 
in me." 

" Never mind, Mopsie, perhaps it won't 
be so bad, after all ; Tantie has not quite 
settled yet to send you to Broadminster." 

'* Hasn't she ?" said the girl, eagerly. " I 
thought she had quite, only Miss Debonair 
wanted such a great deal of money ; I don't 
know how much, but it was a very great 
deal, and Tantie said I was costing her a 
great deal too much already, and so she 
couldn't let me go, unless I helped with 

l2 
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the little ones, or something like that. " 

The sisters looked at each other. 

*'To think!" said Phebe. 

" And then/' continued Mopsie, " I could 
never see you at all. Oh ! I dl9 wish Tantie 
would let me stay with Uncle George, and 
I would be so good to him, and I could 
come and see you every day. Don't you 
think she would let me, if you asked her ?" 

"I don't know," said Callis; "but just 
you go home now, and be as good as you 
can, and 1 daresay everything . will come 
right. Don't worry your aunt about it." 

"I hope they'll let her come," said 
Phebe, when the girl had gone. *' I'm 
afraid Mrs. Maleveron is not straightfor- 
ward. To think now of her putting it in that 
way about Miss Debonair ! I was rather 
surprised, for Mrs. Atcherley told me only 
the other day Miss Debonair had sent her a 
lot of circulars to send about, and people 
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•don't do that when they have no room for 
more. But I didn't like to say anything. 
And the clergyman's sister, too." 

"That is spiritual wickedness in high 
places," said Callis, with a twinkle of 
humour in her eyes, and then she went out 
to sow a pennyworth of mignonette seed 
4inder the front windows. 
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CHAPTER X. 

11 TRS. MALEVERON had a great deal 
-^^ of thinking to do during the few- 
days which elapsed between her visit to 
Miss Maplethorpe and her starting for the 
breezy moors of Hampshire. 

She was a woman who spent most of her 
time in looking after her own interests, and 
the more she gave, the more they seemed to 
demand, so that it was really all she could 
do to keep them safely in hand, and have 
any leisure for the cultivation of those 
charming manners which made her so de- 
servedly popular wherever she went. And 
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just at this particular juncture of affairs 
there were so many little things to be at- 
tended to, in order that those aforemention- 
ed interests of hers might thrive and prosper 
as they ought. 

First, about Mopsie. Of course she should 
go to the cottage for a couple of months. 
Mrs. Maleveron had settled that in her own 
mind since the first moment that Miss 
Maplethorpe mentioned it, though pro- 
priety suggested the little fiction of consult- 
ing George. She did not really mean to do 
anything of the sort. Mopsie was her 
charge, not his. She had already told him 
that she intended to ask the Miss Maple- 
thorpes to take her as a boarder, naming the 
sum she thought she should offer ; and now 
that the girl was going as a visitor instead, 
she should say nothing more about it. 
George would think that she had made the 
offer, and that it had been accepted ; other- 
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wise, with his strict ideas about honour and 
conscientiousness, and all that sort of non- 
sense, he might make a difficulty about ac- 
cepting the hospitality of people who were 
so much poorer than themselves. 

For Mrs. Maleveron knew the Miss 
Maplethorpes were very poor. Mrs. Atcher- 
ley had told her how they had to cut and 
scrape in every direction, and how they 
really would not have been able to make 
ends meet at all if Mr. Atcherley had not 
helped thera so with that bag of flour every 
month, and no end of little matters besides ; 
and of course a young growing girl like 
Mopsie would make a difference. But then 
thev knew their own affairs best. Miss 
Maplethorpe was not a woman to do things 
on the spur of the moment, without giving 
herself time to think whether there was 
reason in them or not. Had she not ex- 
pressly said that she and her sister had been 
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talking it over about Mopsie ? and did not 
that mean that they had found they could 
do it without inconvenience ? Besides, the 
girl would brighten them up in many ways, 
for there was no denying she could be pleas- 
ant enough when she pleased, so the benefit 
would not be entirely on one side. 

That piece of thinking, then, was comfort- 
ably disposed of, and ten pounds carried 
over to Mrs. Maleveron's side of the account. 
Next there were interests of her own in con- 
nection with what that visit might produce 
for Mopsie herself. 

Hitherto Mopsie had been kept very much 
in the background, dressed like a girl, treat- 
ed like a girl, not allowed to blossom forth 
into any of the splendours of young lady- 
hood, partly because of expense, and partly 
because of the desirability of keeping her out 
of the way of anyone who might carry her 
off to a home of her own, and so seriously 
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lessen the income of the family, that living 
in Hampshire being such a meagre little 
affair for these people to keep up a respect- 
able position upon. But now things were 
altered. The presentation to Saxelby had 
put a good five hundred a year extra into 
George's pocket, or rather into her own, 
he leaving money matters, like a sensible 
man as he was, almost entirely in her own 
hands. He was not a marrying man. She 
should imagine such a thing never entered 
his mind, and therefore her home was 
secure so long as she made him tolerably 
comfortable. This being the case, the mar- 
gin of profit left by Mopsie's allowance was 
scarcely worth thinking about, and the best 
thing that could be arranged now, would be 
a comfortable marriage for the girl. 

She had fixed her mind upon Mr. Burrow- 
by Atcherley. Mrs. Atcherley had told her in 
confidence, being one of those stupid, good- 
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hearted women who cannot keep anything 
quiet, that Burrowby had come home to 
look for a wife, and that if he could find 
anyone to please him he would propose at 
once, and be married before he went out 
again in October, just six months hence. 
In the course of the same conversation, the 
good lady had mentioned Mopsie in a 
manner which revealed plainly enough that 
she had been matching the two young 
people in her own mind, and Mrs. Maleveron 
must say she thought it would be a very 
comfortable arnangement, Mopsie having 
property in India which would doubtless be 
all the better for some one to look after it. 

To further an acquaintance of that kind, 
a couple of months with Miss Maplethorpe 
would be just the thing, the Atcherley girls 
often going over there. And she could 
give their mother a hint before she went 
away, to ask Mopsie over now and then, as 
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it might be a little dull for her to be shut 
up all the time with a couple of old ladies. 
Mrs. Atcherley, she knew, would take the 
hint gladly enough, and so would Burro why, 
that Indian property having been represented 
in glowing characters, and the Atcherleys 
being a family who cared a good deal for 
money. If Mopsie only had the sense to 
play her cards well, she might bring matters 
to a most successful issue before the end of 
4;he two months. 

That would make matters pleasanter for 
herself, in case Mr. Ducross showed himself 
willing to resume the old friendship. She 
-could not say that as yet he had done so, 
but then he had been very much hurried 
and worried, as he explained to her brother, 
by the Easter examinations, scarcely ever 
having had an evening to himself, still less 
any spare afternoons for coming and sketch- 
ing the west front from the study windows. 
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But when he once broke away from work^ 
and they could contrive nice little excur- 
sions together during that South Devon holi- 
day, she had no doubt matters would soon? 
be set straight, and, in that case, to have 
Mopsie comfortably disposed of would be- 
the greatest convenience in the world, be- 
cause, of course, a grown-up girl would 
naturally be an objection to a middle-aged 
man settling in life for the first time. How- 
ever, she thought she could see it all nicely 
arranged now. And if Mopsie was disposed 
of, and Mr. Ducross came to the point, she 
had no doubt dear George could soon find 
a nice elderly woman as housekeeper, and 
being unmarried, no one would expect him 
to do much in the way of entertainment, in 
which case anything that he laid by would 
come to herself some day. 

Poor dear George I It would be rather 
hard to leave him all alone ; but then he 
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was one of those quiet, uncomplaining men 
who never make a trouble of anything. So 
long as he had plenty of parish work to do, 
he would be as happy as a prince. Only 
the other day she had been delicately hint- 
ing to him that perhaps she might not 
always be Mrs. Maleveron, and in that case 
what would become of him ? And he had 
answered so nicely — 

" Never mind me, Isabel. I daresay I 
shall manage very comfortably. Do not 
let me interfere with any plans or purposes 
you may have for yourself. Indeed, it would 
delight me to hear that there was any pro- 
bability of your being established in a home 
of your own, so long as the dear child Mop- 
sie was taken care of." 

Good old George I How pleasant it was 
to have to do with men who never peeped 
or pried or interfered with one's plans in 
any way, who were content so long as they 
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had their meals regularly, and never missed 
the buttons from their shirts. Just the sort 
of person to have a useful kitchen house- 
keeper, and lay up his money for a sister 
who could use it to more purpose. And as 
for the dear child Mopsie 

Mrs. Maleveron wrote a note that very 
day to say that, having consulted with her 
brother, she should gladly avail herself of 
Miss Maplethorpe's kindness, and that, as 
she should like to know that Mopsie was 
safely cared for before she went away her- 
self, she should send her over to the cot- 
tage on the Thursday evening, starting her- 
self for Hampshire next morning. 

*' Which is the worst thing she could do," 
said Phebe. '* I never knew a Friday jour- 
ney yet that had a good ending." 



CHAPTER XI. 

rpHEN came pleasant days for them al 
-*- at the Manor Farm cottage. Wha 
delight Callis had in preparing for he 
name-child the " spare lodging-room," as i 
was called — that pretty little room in th 
western gable, with ivy and honeysuckle al 
round the dormer window — honeysuckl 
that would have flung out all its wealth o 
blossom before Mopsie went away. Am 
what happy thoughts she had as she put u] 
the clean white muslin curtains, and tool 
out the lavendered linen sheets from poo 
old Mrs. Maplethorpe's oaken press on th' 
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landing, and arranged books and flowers, 
and made the room what she meant it al- 
ways to be, a nest of peace and quiet and 
content for the child who had neither father 
nor mother to care for her. Ah ! if only- 
love of hers could fill that void, none should 
be wanting any more. 

And then she made a baking of those 
famous short-cakes, and Phebe superintend- 
ed the boiling of rhubarb preserve, with 
lemons and almonds in it, sent by good 
Mrs. Atcherley, through whom nearly all 
the luxuries of the cottage came ; and Faith, 
who had soon learned to love Mopsie well- 
nigh as much as either of her mistresses did, 
gave herself no rest until the house was 
made as fresh as a new pin for the expected 
guest. 

*' It don't seem like itself now she's here," 
said the trim little serving-maid to Reuben, 
the day after Mopsie s arrival. '' She sings 

VOL. n. M 
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about all over as sweet as a blackbird, and 
to hear her laugh when she's played off a 
trick on Miss Phebe, as she's always at some 
of her pranks when she isn't agate of that 
sprigged net, I declare you wouldn't know 
the place for the same. I shall be fit to 
give warning when she leaves, we shall all 
be so dull." 

" Nay, nay, you'll none do nothing so 
foolish," said Reuben, putting his arm round 
Faith's stout waist and giving her a kiss — 
'' you'll none leave Miss Maplethorpe while 
I get a place fettled up for you, and we can 
have the banns asked. I'm ready for it as 
soon as ever you give the word." 

*' Banns I — such nonsense I" and Faith 
would toss her pretty head. " I'm nope 
thinking of banns yet, I can tell you. Get 
to be miller yourself, Reuben, i'stead of 
miller's man, and then we'll talk of banns." 

And yet how many and many a night did 
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Faith lie awake, thinking how far her little 
savings would go towards furnishing that 
cottage of the future, while day by day she 
almost drove Reuben mad by pretending to 
-care nothing about it. Mrs. Maleveron 
would not have been so foolish. 

But she was quite right about Mopsie 
making "such a difference" in the house. 
Had they said the girl was such an odd, ill- 
tempered, unmanageable little being, full of 
cranks and angles and bitternesses, the very 
despair of everyone who had tried to make 
a lady of her ? That was only because no 
wave of sweet home-kindness had ever 
washed over her yet, bringing out all the 
beauty that lay hid under her wilful ways. 
Hitherto she had been stranded high and 
dry, where nothing pleasant had leave to 
touch her. Now she was within reach of 
the tide of loving-kindness, and all that was 
good in her found room to grow. 

m2 
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" I do think I could manage to be 
something like proper here," she said one 
day, as they were sitting in the grey 
stone porch among the ivy, Faith mean- 
while weeding the flower-beds, and enjoy- 
ing a chat with Reuben, who was helping 
her — certainly the front garden had im- 
proved wonderfully in its appearance since 
those two were engaged. "It seems a 
great deal easier to be good here than it 
was with Tan tie." 

" Perhaps that is because you have some- 
thing to do," said Callis. " It is my firm 
conviction that Eve would never have 
meddled with that unfortunate apple if she 
had only had anything useful to do. Now 
I daresay at home you spend your time 
pretty much in sitting up a tree and reading 
fairy-tales." 

" Well, I do sit up a tree most of the 
time, but I'm not always reading fairy- 
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tales. I've done heaps of velvet edging, 
and then I sit and think how pretty the 
garden is, and I build castles in the air, and 
I wonder if things would have been differ- 
ent if I had had a proper father and mother 
of my own ; and then Tantie calls me, and 
I have to come down and be scolded. Oh, 
<3ear, it isn't nice at all ! But here every- 
thing is different. The days do seem so 
short." 

And Mopsie set to work with fresh energy 
at her net-sprigging. She had insisted upon 
doing something to help Miss Maplethorpe, 
and Callis had set her to work upon this, 
just for an experiment. It was really won- 
derful how she succeeded, her young eyes 
and quick fingers serving her to do almost 
as much in a day as the two ladies got 
through in twice that time. And it was 
such a pleasure to her to feel that at last 
5he was doing some good in the world. 
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"Now, you know," she said, "I mean to 
get this whole piece finished by Saturday 
night, and then you and Miss Phebe won't 
have to work so hard, and you can have 
your sleep for an hour every afternoon, just 
as Tantie has, and she says she could not 
live without it. Now I am sure you would 
like to have a sleep every afternoon. I 
heard Miss Phebe wishing she had time for 
it only yesterday. Tantie says you caa 
keep pretty such a long time, if you get a 
sleep every afternoon. Oh, dear ! but 
Tantie has to do a great deal more than 
that to keep herself pretty. Do you have 
such a great many bottles and things on 
your dressing-table. Miss Phebe ?" 

Fortunately at this stage of the conversa- 
tion Miss Phebe found out that Faith was 
pulling up flowers instead of weeds, whilst 
Reuben was staring at her, apparently un- 
conscious of the fact. So she rushed off to 
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set matters straight, leaving Callis and 
Mopsie there in the porch by themselves. 

Suddenly Mopsie flung down her work, 
crushed her arms round Miss Maplethorpe's 
neck, and said — 

" Oh ! I do love you so much. You are 
so different from everyone else. It seems 
to me now almost as if I belonged to you. 
And you said once you knew my papa, but 
you have never told me anything about 
him. Were you in India too, then ?" 

" No," said Callis, very quietly. " It was 
a long time ago, before he went to India. 
He often came to my father's home when 
we lived in the High Street, and he sent us 
the pretty things we have in the parlour. 
I cannot tell you much, but some day you 
shall go and see old Joan Latimer, who 
lives in the Mannersby almshouses, and she 
will like very much to talk to you about 
him. She was our servant when Mr. Isel- 
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worth used to come to see us, and he was 
once very kind to her. She will tell you 
all about it." 

" Oh ! is that the pretty old place on the 
Broadminster road ? Miss Atcherley told 
me they were almshouses ; she and I and 
Mr. Burrowby had a walk there last week, 
and I asked Tantie if I might go and see 
the old women. I think old women are 
always so nice. But she said it was not 
proper to go alone, and besides, I should 
be sure to catch something." 

Miss Maplethorpe laughed. That was 
why Mrs. Maleveron had excused herself 
from going amongst the poor. She had an 
idea that they always kept a stock of fever 
and smallpox and measles on hand. 

"I don't think you will catch anything 
but a good healthy breeze of common sense 
from old Joan Latimer, so you shall start, if 
you like, before breakfast to-morrow, and 
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take her a bunch of my white lilac. Joan 
says there is never any lilac in all the 
country round that smells so sweet as this 
in our garden. Faith will tell you the short 
cut through the meadows, past the wheel- 
wright's cottage, and you shall go by your- 
self, because then you can ask her whatever 
you like. It might spoil it if I were to go, 
because then she might not like to say so 
much. You will, soon be very fond of old 
Joan Latimer. 

Mopsie flung down her work *a second 
time, and gave Miss Maplethorpe a squeeze 
which somewhat disarranged that neat old 
lady's collar. Then she sprang out upon the 
grass-plot, and cut a succession of kitten- 
like capers, and then, seeing that Miss 
Phebe was taxed beyond her strength in 
pulling out some bindweed that had clasped 
itself round the raspberry canes, she pushed 
her away from them, and cleared it out 
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herself, and wound it round her until she 
looked like a Jack-in-the-green, in which 
character she began to waltz round the 
walks. If Mrs. Maleveron had done nothing 
else, she had certainly taught her foster- 
child to waltz very prettily. 

Somehow she did it with such an air of 
unworldliness that even Miss Phebe suffered 
no revulsion of feeling when it was time to 
call her in to prayers. 

" I do love that child," she said to Callis, 
after Mopsie had given them both her good 
night kiss. " She does seem to bring such 
sunshine into the house. What a difference 
it would make if she could stay with us 
always !" 

But Callis smiled the wise smile of a 
woman who knows that there is no " always " 
in this world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T^EXT morning Mopsie was up with the 
^^ sun, and pulling away with such a 
will at the big white clusters on the lilac- 
tree at the corner of the cottage, that Miss 
Maplethorpe peeped out and said — 

" Gently, Mopsie. Enough is as good as 
a feast. You'll have the feoflfees down upon 
you for spoliation of property. And whilst 
you are about it, take a little of the Japanese 
honeysuckle. It isn't in blossom yet, but the 
red buds are beginning to show, and they 
will look pretty amongst the white." 

"Where is the red honeysuckle, Mother 
Callis ?" 
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This was the pretty name Mopsie had 
^ven to Miss Maplethorpe, and who can tell 
how sweet it was to listen to it? 

" There, on the other side of the porch, 
•close by the window of the second best 
parlour." 

" All right/' 

And away went Mopsie. As she was 
gathering it, she sang, to the tune of an old 
ballad — 

'^ Japanese tea-cups and Japanese buds, 
Japanese honeysuckle, Japanese cups." 

" What's that you're singing ?" said Miss 
JSilaplethorpe, looking out again. 

"Nothing. Only you told me, you re- 
member, that it was the Japanese tea-cups 
first made you find me out; and I am 
wondering whether this Japanese honey- 
suckle will make me find anything out." 

" You foolish child ! Go along. I have 
put a few short-cakes in a paper on the 
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store-closet shelf. Joan will be glad of 
them. And are you sure you know the 
way ?" 

**No; only as far as the wheelwright's^ 
cottage." 

"Well, then, when you get there, cross 
over the stile, just past the saw-pit, and 
along the path between the brook and the 
corn-fields. About a quarter of a mile on 
you will come to a plank across the brook^ 
and when you have gone over that, you 
will be in the almshouse gardens. Then go 
up to the great archway with a little door 
in it, and the man will tell you where Joan 
Latimer lives.'* 

" All right." 

And five minutes later Mopsie was trip- 
ping along the high road in the sunshine of 
that pleasant April morning, as fair a picture 
of girlish health and beauty as one would 
find in a long summer day, albeit, her straw 
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hat kept tilting a little on one side, and the 
black sash that tied her pink frock showed 
an irrepressible disposition to twist round to 
the front ; and as for the neat tippet, which 
ought to have been carefully pinned behind, 
it sometimes hung over one shoulder, some- 
times over the other, as Mopsie made a dive 
into the greening corn-fields on the right, 
or down after mosses and wind-flowers that 
grew by the brook-side on the left. 

A couple of miles farther on that brook, 
grown into a respectable-sized stream, 
turned one of Luke Atcherley's big flour- 
mills ; but here, just past the wheelwright's 
cottage, it had nothing to do but amuse 
itself, and prettily enough it did so, too, 
wimpling along over the white gravel, and 
eddying round the big yellow "water- 
blabs," as the village people called them, 
which reached down to it, and worrjdng itself 
into tiny wreaths of foam over a sand-bank 
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which some mischievous schoolboys had 
built half way across. Then, forgetting its 
troubles, away it went past sloping banks of 
daisy and buttercup and blue-bell, to where 
the narrow plank bridged it. and two great 
elm-trees, clasping their branches over it, 
made a frame-work through which the red 
gables of the Mannersby almshouse, with 
its quaint little rows of casement-windows 
and its twisted chimneys and the spire of its 
little church, could be seen just like a 
picture. 

It was all so pleasant to Mopsie as she 
strolled along, stopping now and then to 
watch a caddis-beetle under the water, or a 
tiny field-mouse darting along through the 
undergrowth of the corn-field on the other 
side. It was so different from the walks she 
generally took with Tantie, where she just 
had to go a certain distance and back again, 
listening all the time to maxims about her 
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behaviour, and animadversions upon her 
untidiness. Different, too, from the walks 
she had had with the Miss Atcherleys and 
Burrowby only a few days ago, when he 
had been so wonderfully polite, and said so 
many pretty little speeches, ' and smiled 
down at her so complacently, and given her 
the idea that he was such a very great man 
of the world, whilst the Miss Atcherleys, 
when they could get a word in, had asked 
if her aunt always got her dresses in 
London, and how much the dressmaker 
charged for them, and if that lovely crape 
bonnet she wore at church was direct from 
Paris. Mopsie was so glad when that walk 
came to an end ; she wished this could keep 
on for hours. And as she watched the 
rippling water and the young leaves dancing 
in the morning breeze, and all the sweet 
and pleasant things of the April time, there 
came into her mind the tune of a nursery 
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song which Mr. Ducross had taught her 
when she was a very little girl. She could 
only remember the refrain of it, which went 
to a merry lilting tune — 

<< The small birds twitter, 
The brook doth glitter ; 
The green fields sleep in the sun." 

He used to sing it to her as she perched 
on his shoulder sometimes, when they were 
having those long walks with Tantie in the 
woods round about Oxford, looking for 
moths and butterflies. She began to sing 
it again now, just for very gladness and 
merriness of heart, and singing it she came 
to the plank which led across the brook to 
the almshouse gardens. 

Or rather which ought to have led across 
to the almshouse gardens, but unfortunately 
just now it led nowhere particular, the late 
heavy rains, which had given Faith and 
Reuben so much weeding in the cottage 
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garden, having loosened it from its hold on 
either side, so that it was swaying about, 
half in the water and half out, and between 
it and Mopsie there was a good three feet 
of soft, oozy mud to be got over, and again 
the same on the other side. 

She stood for a while considering, hum- 
ming the refrain of the old song in not 
quite such a joyous manner as heretofore. 
If the opposite bank had been the lower 
one, she could easily have reached it with a 
spring, but unfortunately on the almshouse 
side it rose considerably higher, and she had 
no leaping-pole to steady herself with. 
However, she determined to venture. Any- 
how, she could clear the muddy part, and 
then climb the bank afterwards. So she 
threw her flowers across, set her hat firmly 
on her head, took a good run first and 
alighted safely on the other side, on the top 
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of the bank, too, with no harm done but a 
little raud on her boots. 

*' Well done us !" she said to herself, as 
she felt the firm ground under her feet. 

It was just what she used to say when 
she was a very little girl, and John Ducross 
taught her to jump down three, four, or five 
steps at a time, standing at the bottom to 
catch her if she fell. 

" Yes, indeed, very well done us," said a 
voice from among the bushes, and to Mop- 
sie's astonishment John Ducross himself 
appeared, with his butterfly-net and speci- 
men case. 

Just at first Mopsie did not recognise 
him, especially as Mrs. Maleveron said he 
was spending his holidays in South Devon. 
She thought he was some loose, ill-man- 
nered person lounging about, and so, with- 
out condescending a second look, she picked 

n2 
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up her flowers, and summoning all the small 
dignity of which she was capable, she wa& 
proceeding in the direction of the alms- 
houses. 

" Oh ! come, Mopsie, this won't do. We 
have had too many a jump downstairs to- 
gether for you to put on the fine lady now. 
Why, you told me only the other day you 
remembered me quite well, and now this 
is the way you serve me." 

Mopsie faced about and broke into a joy- 
ous smile, greatly relieved to find that there 
was no occasion for dignity. But the smile 
was soon followed by a blush as she noticed 
the amused look which Mr. Ducross gave 
her, and then she became conscious of the 
appearance she must probably present after 
the exploits in which she had been engaged. 
In a moment it dawned upon her that her 
hat had tumbled off behind and was hang- 
ing by its strings half-way down her back. 
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that her cape had twisted round to one side, 
and the bow of her neckerchief to the other, 
and that her black sash, which had caught 
in the branch of a tree and untied itself, was 
trailing along the ground with a fringe of 
4ead leaves sticking to it. 

"I can't help it," she said, ruefully, 
coming up to shake hands with him, after 
a vain attempt to set herself straight by a 
few indiscriminate pulls in various directions. 
'* My things always kept catching as I came 
along. I was all proper when I first 
started." 

" Were you ? Well, then, I must say 
jour walk has had a very improving effect 
upon you. !fr am glad to see you have not 
quite lost all traces of the old times. But 
what is Tantie doing to allow you to be 
43couring the country in this way, without 
anyone to take care of you ?" 

** Oh ! Tantie has gone to stay with Mrs. 
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Darrell, and she said she hoped to see you, 
for you were going for your holiday into 
South Devon/' 

^' So I was, but I changed my mind/' said 
the head-master, with a shrug, "and I am 
staying at home instead. But Tantie being 
away doesn't explain your being about 
without anyone to take care of you/' 

" I think you forget," said Miss Mopsie, 
with a funny little independent toss of her 
head, *' that I shall be eighteen my next 
birthday, and that I am not a lunatic, and 
that I am quite able to walk about by my- 
self now, without anybody to take care of 
me." 

"Eighteen! Such nonsense, Mopsie; I 
don't believe you are anything of the sort. 
Why, it's only " 

*' Tantie was saying, after you called 
upon her, that it was twelve years since she 
had seen you, and I was just six years old 
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then, and so I ought to be nearly eighteen 

« 
now, whether I am or not. Tm tired of 

people always thinking I'm a little girl." 

"Then you ought to behave like a big 
one, and keep yourself tidy." 

And John Ducross, who was in a teasing 
mood, began to indicate each single, separate 
part of her dress which was where it ought 
not to have been. 

*' I believe young ladies, in a general way, 
wear their hats on their heads, and not on 
the small of their backs ; and sash ribbons 
are supposed to be tied, and not to have 
fringes of real grass and leaves at the ends 
of them. And the usual place for those 
little round things " — pointing to the cape — 
" to be fastened is " 

Mopsie twisted herself away from him, 
and with a desperate pull tore the sash off 
and crunched it up in her pocket. And 
then she gave her hat a lurch up from be- 
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hind, and somehow got it firmly established 
on the top of her curls, and then she was 
hurrying on. 

" I wish I had not met you. How tire- 
some you are ! Miss Maple thorpe doesn't 
plague me half so much about things." 

** What has Miss Maplethorpe to do with 
it?" 

" Miss Maplethorpe has everything to do 
with it. I am staying with her now, for 
two whole months, whilst Tantie is away, 
and I was never so happy in all my life 
before." 

" What ? Not even when we had those 
long walks through the woods, and I used 
to carry you on my shoulder." 

"No, because somebody was always 
scolding me, even then, about being untidy. 
If it wasn't Tantie it was Bunnie, and if it 
wasn't Bunnie it was Tantie." 

''Poor unfortunate Mopsie! And do 
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you really mean that Miss Maplethorpe is 
taking care of you now." 

Somehow that was the pleasantest piece 
of news John Ducross had heard for a long 
time, except the other piece, that Mrs Male- 
veron really had gone to Hampshire. 
This was the first time he had had a talk 
with Mopsie since she came to the vicarage, 
and he would have liked it to have gone on 
for a very long time. She was quite right, 
too, in saying that she was not a little girl 
any longer ; but somehow that only seemed to 
make it pleasanter, so long as he could tease 
her, and get those pretty saucy speeches 
from her. 

"No, Miss Maplethorpe is not taking care 
of me," and Mopsie tossed her head again. 
" I am taking care of myself. I am staying 
iwith her, that is alh And she is a great 
deal kinder to me than ever anybody else 
was, and you may be sure she does not think 
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I am such a very little girl, or she would 
not let me come all the way here by myself. 
I am going to see Joan Latimer at the alms- 
house, and take her some flowers." 

''Very well. I will wait here, tlien, and 
get the plants put across for you before you 
come back, and I hope when I have done 
that, you will be a little more civil to me. 
You must know I often come to see Miss 
Maplethorpe. What sort of sweets would 
you like me to bring you next time?" 

But Mopsie turned and walked away, 
looking almost as dignified as if he really 
had been what she thought he was at first, 
a *^ loose, ill-mannered person lounging 
about." 

" I thought you were going to take Joan 
Latimer some flowers," he persisted, '' You 
don't seem to be aware that you are leaving 
them here, lying on the grass. Shall I take 
care of them for you, until you come back ? 
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And I think even Joan would like to see 
little girls with their capes fastened in front 
instead of behind." 

Mopsie gave another impatient twitch, 
and turned for her flowers. Then John 
Ducross saw that her rosy lips were trem- 
bling, and that there were tears in her eyes. 

" Oh, Mopsie !" 

But in an instant she had flashed away, 
and was speeding across the garden to the 
great entrance, a confused, pretty mass of 
bows and ends and brown curls and clusters 
of white lilac. 

John would have gone after her, but 
something in her face, as he saw it for a 
moment, with those blue eyes shining 
through tears, had made him feel curiously 
shy. Mopsie was not a little girl, and he 
felt as if he should never be able to tease 
her any more. 

" What a fool I am !" he said to himself. 
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:as after standing there, just as she had left 
him, for full ten nfinutes, he called one of 
the almshouse men to him, and they set to 
work to get the plank straight before the 
*' child " should come that way again. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

A PLEASANT old spot the Mannersby 
-^-^ almshouses, to which Mopsie fled 
when John Ducross's teasing became toa 
much for her. The place had been rebuilt 
in the second James's time, by an unusually 
wealthy lord of the manor, and wad now 
covered with the venerable moss and mould 
of the centuries wherein England had won 
so much honour for herself. The houses, 
twenty-four in number, with their high* 
pitched roofs, dormer-windows, and quaintly 
clustered chimneys, occupied two sides of a 
quadrangle. Another side was filled by the 
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church and the chaplain's house, the fourth 
was open to meadow and pasture-lands which 
stretched, dotted here and there with huge 
elm-trees, green now in their freshest 
spring beauty, to the sleepy Saxel river a 
mile and a half away. 

Midway in one side of the quadrangle 
was a massive archway, giving entrance to 
the enclosure. Behind the pensioners' 
homes were their little gardens, twelve square 
yards to each, and here in the sunshiny days 
the old folk might be seen working with 
such strength as was left to them ; the men 
in striped shirts and snuff-coloured breeches, 
the women in print or linsey gowns, with 
caps and sun-bonnets as white as the snow, 
for on that point of cleanliness the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Boverley-CarroU, who had the 
control of the charity, was very particular. 

Mopsie, with her bunch of lilac and paper 
of short-cakes, knocked at the big iron- 
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knobbed door, and was admitted by the 
Cerberus of the establishment, a comical 
old man with a very wizened face and a 
very big pair of spectacles, and buckled 
shoes so bright and polished that she be- 
came painfully conscious of the spots of mud 
upon her own. On her inquiring for Joan 
Latimer, he directed her to the farthest 
house in the quadrangle, number twelve, 
and added that, if Joan was not within, she 
would most likely be found in her garden. 

" You'll none mistake her, miss," said the 
old man, Rankin by name, after a respectful 
bow, which showed how keen was his scent 
for quality, even with its trimmings awry 
and its hat strings hanging down behind. 
** She wears a cap with a big crown standing 
up, and a black ribbon round it so as there's 
none in all the place to match her. Ay, and 
rare an' proud she is on it, too, and wouldn't 
give the pattern to my missis, no, not when 
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she begged and prayed of her, and had just 
Dussed her past the worst rheumatism ever 
she had last winter. But I told my missis 
her own was a deal the best/' 

And Rankin squeezed his old face up into 
a smile, which made it as full of wrinkles as 
a wizened winter apple. 

Mopsie had a feeling of awe, and was 
more than ever conscious of her own untidy 
appearance as she stepped across into the 
exquisitely kept enclosure, where never a 
dead leaf was allowed to lie for more than 
five minutes on the gravel walk, or a blade 
of grass to lift itself more than an inch 
above its fellow-creatures of the lawn. Even 
the ivy was trimmed as smoothly as a little 
chorister boy's hair, and the flowering plants, 
which were ranged in pots on each side of 
the steps leading to the different cottages, 
seemed to know that they must keep their 
shapes or be turned out of their places. 
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She made her way to number twelve, and 
was met on the threshold by an embodi- 
ment of cleanliness in the person of Joan 
Latimer herself, the high-crowned cap and 
black ribbon aforesaid marking her out 
conspicuously from the half-dozen other old 
women, who, in more lowly head-gear, 
were gossipping about and enjoying the 
April sunshine. 

" Good morning, miss," said Joan, with a 
curtsey, and then, glancing at the lilac and 
honeysuckle which Mopsie carried, she add- 
ed, " I lay youVe comed from Miss Maple- 
thorpe's. There's nobody else in all the 
parish can raise a posy like that there. I was 
living maid with her when that red honey- 
suckle was planted in front o' the second 
best parlour window, and if you'll believe 
me, miss — which I daresay you won't 
while you've tried it for yourself — ^there 

isn't another place in all Saxelby town 
VOL. n. o 
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where youll get it to take root. I don't go ta 
say why it is, but that's the plain gospel truth."" 

" Dear me ! how very curious," said 
Mopsie. "Yes, I have come from Miss 
Maplethorpe, and she sends you the flowers 
and these biscuits, and she wants to know 
how your knee is, and whether the embro- 
cation she sent you did it any good." 

" My best respects and duty to the 
misses," said Joan, with as much of a curtsey 
as her knee would permit, "and the em- 
brokshun did me a deal of good. It's 
what Miss Maplethorpe has had in the family 
ever since I first knowed them, salt and 
brandy shook up in a bottle, and a rare 
good thing it is for a pain in the jints, 
though old Rankin — that was him as let 
you in at the gate, miss — told me I'd better 
keep em separate, brandy for inside and 
salt for out. Leastways, he said that's how 
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he would have taken 'em, and I don't mis- 
doubt him either, for he's a man that there'd 
used to be a deal of talk about in my time, 
though he's been well conducted enough 
this twenty year past, or my lady wouldn't 
have set him to keep the gate, and her that 
particular as she is about strangers coming 
m. 

"Oh I" said Mopsie, innocently, "he 
didn't make any trouble about letting me 
come." 

" You, miss? well, no, I should think not, 
and you belonging to the quality, as it's plain 
to see you do, though " 

And Joan looked her visitor from top to 
toe with a certain pitying inquiry. 

''You're sort o' tousled. Nay, surely. 
Hev you been run at wiv a coo ? There's 
a many of 'em'U run at you for nought but 
sport — as I say, it's a shame they're let to 

o2 
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bide in the fields where there's a road 
through. I lay you was frightened, and run 
first, and then it follered. That's the way 
wiv thera." 

Mopsie could not help laughing right out, 
though Joan's hypothesis made her feel more 
than ever how far from perfection the de- 
tails of her costume must appear in the old 
woman's eyes. 

" No, thank you. I'm not afraid of cows, 
but I had to jump over the brook, because 
the plank had got lost in the mud, and I 
expect it shook me up a little." 

" Ay, mainly ; and you didn't know 
there was another a bit higher up, may- 
be. But you're a stranger in these parts, I 
reckon." 

And Joan, who wanted very much to 
know who her visitor was, but did not like 
to ask outright, looked keenly at the pic- 
turesque, untidy little figure who formed 
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such a contrast to her own spotless cleanli- 
ness. 

" Yes, I only came a little while ago. I 
live with the vicar and Mrs. Maleveron, but 
I am staying now with the Miss Maple- 
thorpes, because Mrs. Maleveron has gone 
away for two months." 

Joan made another curtsey, considerably 
more reverent than the first. 

*'My duty and respects, miss, as I hope 
you will all have a long life, and a happy 
one, in the parish, and now won't you come 
in and sit you down ? My niece, and that's 
Faith Latimer as lives maid of all works 
with the Miss Maplethorpes, told me they 
had got a young lady come to stay, but I 
didn't catch the name right. When I get 
a bit of a cold Fm often a trifle hard of 
hearing." 

Mopsie took the old lady's gentle hint and 
said — 
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"My name is Iselworth. People d' 
make mistakes over it, sometimes. Fait 
always calls me Miss Israel." 

" Ah ! I daresay. Faith's a good lass fo 
the Scriptures, as knows 'em from a child u[ 
as you may say, like the blessed Timothj 
I always taught 'era to her, and so did Mis 
Phebe, while I lay there's scarce a chapte 
you could put her into but she would knoi 
something about it, and reads to me beaut: 
ful, too, when she comes of an evenioj 
But you don't go to say, miss, you're a 
Iselworth," continued the old woman, no' 
keenly scanning Mopsie's face through th 
spectacles which she had put on for thi 
purpose. " It's a name I knew well enoug 
many and many a year ago, when I live 
cook with Mrs. Maplethorpe in the bi 
hoase in the High Street. I daresay yo 
know it, miss, with three windows each sid 
the door, and the iron railings in front; but 
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reckon you can't be aught akin to him for he 
went to the Hingies this long time ago, and 
then I heard tell he was dead, and never 
no word of a Miss Iselworth, nor nothing 
of the sort." 

" Oh ! but I do belong to him, though, 
Mrs. Latimer. That Mr. Iselworth was my 
father, and I came to see you on purpose, 
because Miss Maplethorpe said you knew 
him and would talk to me about him. I 
can't remember him at all myself, because I 
was such a very little girl when he sent me 
home, and Mrs. Maleveron began to take 
care of me." 

" Deary me, to-day ! To think that I 
should live to see Martin Iselworth's child 
standing alive before me, and him so good 
as he was to my poor father, bless him I 
But there's never no telling." 

And Joan Latimer went to a little cup- 
board in the corner of the room, from which 
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she took a clean pocket-handkerchief; then 
pulling off her spectacles, she rubbed them 
diligently for a minute or two, put them on 
again, and gave Mopsie a long earnest 
inquiring gaze. 

** Yes, I might have known it if I hadn't 
been so blind, ever since I got cold in my 
eyes last back-end, and them as sharp as a 
ferret up to that period, as any family ever 
I went into can bear me witness, and never 
let a thing pass them. It's as plain as plain 
to me now you've spoke the word, miss ; 
your father was a rare viewly gentleman, 
and you're the very picture of him, and 
that's just Bible truth, as sure as I'm sitting 
here on my own kitchen hearthstone. Only,, 
miss- 

And Joan fidgetted a little before she 
went on with her sentence. 

'' I'm sure you won't take it amiss from 
an old woman, but maybe it was that very 
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same thing put me off, because your poor 
father was always that neat and well put 
on, like a shilling fresh out of the mint, and 
never anything twisted nor nothing of the 
sort, as it stands to reason I'd looked to have 
seen anybody belonging to him that way, 
too. You're sure you won't think I meaa 
offence now." 

" Oh !" said Mopsie, eagerly, overleaping 
the offence altogether, "I shouldn't have 
been so bad, I shouldn't really, if it had not 
been for jumping over the brook, and that 
made my sash catch and come untied, and I 
had to put it in my pocket. But Miss 
Maplethorpe is teaching me to do every- 
thing properly now, and she says very likely 
by and by I shall be all right." 

" Bless the child !" said the old woman 
to herself, " what sweet pretty manners she 
do have, to be sure, let the rest be what 
it likes." And then she added aloud — 
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"Yes, miss, Tse warrant if Miss Maple- 
thorpe teaches you, you'll be well taught, 
for there was never a lady stepped that 
knew better what was proper nor she does, 
and always had it for sensibleness, too, same 
as a deal of people hasn't it now-a-days. 
But law, raiss ! to think of you sitting there 
afore ine, Martin Iselworth's child, and him 
the friend to me he was." 

"Was he?" said Mopsie; "do tell me. 
Miss Maplethorpe said you would be able 
to tell me ever so much about him." 

"Well, yes, miss, I shouldn't think there's 
a woman in all Saxelby parish has a better 
right to say it than I have, if it's praise 
that's wanted for Mr. Iselworth. He was a 
good friend to my poor father, he was, and 
helped him out of a peck of troubles when 
I was living maid with poor old Mrs. Maple- 
thorpe in the big house in the High Street. 
There was a young man coming after me 
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then, miss, for I didn't keep out of their 
way in those days as IVe done since, and 
he told father, if he could get a bit of ready 
money, he'd heard tell of a business at 
Busselport as would bring no end of profit, 
and poor father he let himself in for fifty 
pounds' bond, and Pomfret, that was my 
young man's name, miss, went off to Bussel- 
port with it, and whether he took ship with 
it or whether he didn't, there's no living 
man can tell now, but this I can tell, that I* 
never set eyes on him after it, no, nor ever 
shall, and so there's an end." 

" What a mean thing of him," said Mopsie, 
innocently, not quite understanding in her 
small experience of life how fifty pounds 
could make such a difference. " But what 
had papa to do with it ?" 

**Wait a bit, miss, and I'll come to it. 
You see when Pomfret took off, they come 
down on father for the money, and he 
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couldn't raise it, and he parted with one 
thing after another, and he saved and he 
saved and he better saved out of his day 
wage on the wharf-side; but what can a 
man do out of twelve shillings a week, and 
a wife and bairns to keep out of it ? and to 
prison they said he must go, and to prison 
he was going, when your poor dear pa, 
miss, heard tell on it, and he up with the 
half of the money there and then, and gave 
his word for the 'tother half at six months' 
end, and we all blessed him on our bended 
knees, we did, and poor father, he was able 
to die in his bed like a Christian, which he 
did, miss, at that very year end, for the 
tewing and the worrying had been over- 
much for him, and then your pa and Mr. 
Maple thorpe betwixt 'em got mother elected 
into the almshouses in the back street, and 
she lived there comfortable to her dying 
day. That's what I have to thank your pa 
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for, miss," said old Joan Latimer, wiping 
her eyes. 

Mopsie began to cry too, though she 
was not quite certain why. Somehow, 
hearing this about her father seemed to 
have opened a new door in life. There 
was a past for her to be worthy of. She 
began to feel, for the first time in her life, 
that there was still a reality in this dim, 
long-vanished relationship between herself 
and one of whom, until now, she knew 
nothing, except that he had been a tolerably 
successful indigo planter in the North West, 
and had left her a comfortable little income, 
of which she would take possession when 
she came of age. This was all Mrs. Male- 
veron had ever told her about her father, 
and it was not much to build any sacred or 
life-improving thought upon. Now she 
longed to know more about him, and, if he 
had been so good, to become like him. 
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** I've never trusted 'etn since, miss," con- 
tinued Joan, going back to her own more 
immediate interests as aifected by Pomfret's 
villainy. ** I never would have another word 
to say to 'em, for all there was plenty ready 
to come about me when I began to take 
good wage as cookraaid, and me not to call 
bad-looking, as I wasn't in those days. I 
gave them their answer, and I told them I 
would never put a penny of my money in 
another man's pocket, nor listen to a word 
of his promises. And I've kep' to it." 

**But I think," said Mopsie, "3^ou might 
have trusted them more, when one had been 
so good to you." 

"Ah! miss, but that one wasn't the sort 
as come after me. I lay you'll find a 
dozen smut ears of barley betwixt this and 
Saxelby for six as'll give a good yield 
when they're thrashed, and that's the way 
with the men. It was the smut dozen as 
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come ray way, but your pa was as different 
as different. What a deal of store we all 
set by him, and when he went to them' 
furrin parts as was the death of him, Mr. 
Maplethorpe and all on us felt it a deal. 
The house seemed as still as still could be 
for a long while after, for there'd been 
scarce a night when he didn't come in, and 
after he'd been that kind to my father, he'd 
always a pleasant word for me. He was 
none of your stuck-up sort, as'U give you a 
favour with one hand and a push with the 
other, wasn't Mr. Iselworth. But that's the 
bell, miss, for the morning church. We 
have it twice a day, and it takes a deal of 
going to." 

" I must go, too," said Mopsie, waking up 
as out of a reverie, " or I shall be keeping 
Miss Maplethorpe waiting for breakfast. 
But I shall come again very soon, .and 
ask you ever so many more questions. I 
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haven't heard half enough yet. Good-bye." 

And Mopsie was going to shake hands 
with the old woman. But Joan looked 
curiously at her, as if there were something 
on her mind which she must speak out, but 
did not like. 

" You won't take it unkind of me, miss," 
fihe said, after a little preliminary hesitation, 
^* but if I might make bold to put a pin into 
your tippet behind, it would be a vast o' 
difference. Looks is looks, miss, let other 
things be what they may." 

''Oh! yes, please," said Mopsie, turning 
with child-like docility to have the pin put 
in. " And if I'm not proper anywhere else, 
will you tell me ? I do really want to be 
quite tidy." 

** Bless you!" said Joan, encouraged by 
this frankness to hint at further improve- 
ments. " I'd smooth out your sash-ribbon, 
iind tie it fresh on for you. It 'ud look 
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better that way nor sticking out in your 
pocket, as if you was one-sided. And then, 
if you wouldn't mind stepping into my little 
back-kitchen, where there's the tap and the 
sink, to give your hands a wash, for it's a 
nasty thing to come down upon is the loose 
earth, when you're jumping, and a brush to 
your shoes would be a bit of a finish, for as 
bonnie and small as they are." 

*'Ohl you delightful old woman!" said 
Mopsie, as she followed Joan's lead into the 
back-kitchen, and began dabbling about 
in the yellow delf basin under the tap. 
" No wonder Miss Maplethorpe told me you 
could do me no end of good. Why, you 
are as tidy as she is herself." 

"Well, miss, that would be saying a 
deal," replied Joan, modestly, " but I can't 
say but what it's always been my way to 
like things ship-shape, or the missis and me 
wouldn't have got on so well as we did for 

VOL. n. p 
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better'n forty year, coming and going, 
though, as you may say, I was brought up 
with it, being put into the Bluecoats in the 
High Street, miss, when I was turned eight 
years old, and there isn't a charity in all 
the town has a better name for being par- 
ticular, so as to this very day, if you take a 
girl out of it, she doesn't want nothing else 
for a character." 

** And now, miss, I declare," continued 
Joan, when she had given the little boots a 
brush, and tied the black sash, and pulled 
and pulled the pretty pink frock into proper 
position, " you look as like your dear pa as 
one pin to another, and I can't go no fur- 
ther — no, nor Miss Maplethorpe neither, if 
she was to see you at the present." 

*' Oh !" said Mopsie, " I am so glad of 
that. Miss Maplethorpe tells me sometimes 
that I am very like papa. And then, you 
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know, when I get to be properly tidy, it 
will be ever so much more so." 

*' That will it, miss ; and now I must be 
away, for there's the second bell putting in, 
and it'll take me all my time to get there ; 
but you'll take an old woman's blessing 
before you go, won't you? and may the 
Lord keep you, honey, and give you long 
life and happiness, and send you a good 
husband some of these days to take care 
of you — not a smut-ear, neither, but one of 
your own father's sort, asll stand the same 
in fair days and foul, and be a blessing to 
the last, same as I didn't find the men-folk, 
and worse luck to them for it !" 

And with this somewhat untoward end- 
ing of a good beginning, Joan Latimer wiped 
her eyes, and bade Mopsie good-bye. 

" It's a good thing I didn't out with what 
'yyas on njy tongue-end," she said to herself, 

p2 
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as the girl's quaint little figure tripped away. 
** When I heard she was an Iselworth, I 
could scarce keep myself from telling her 
how much him and Miss Maplethorpe was 
set on each other. It passed me, it did, 
why that never come to nothing. But it's 
a big world, and there's room for us all." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A S Rankin, immaculate in Mannersby 
-*^ cleanliness, opened the big iron-knobbed 
gates for Mopsie a second time, he gazed 
inquiringly at her, as though wondering 
what change could have come over the odd 
little bundle of flying ends which he had 
admitted half an hour before. And if he 
could have looked below the surface, he 
would have seen a change as great. 

Mopsie had heard very little of her father, 
it is true, Joan's own experience having 
naturally at first overlaid other details, but 
that little had served to present him to her 
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with a reality which she had never been 
conscious of before. Of course she had had 
a natural longing to know something about 
her parents, but of her mother Mrs. Male- 
veron could say nothing, only having seen 
her a few times before she died, and of her 
father all the information that Mopsie had 
gathered hitherto was in connection with 
the indigo plantation. If her loving little ' 
heart prompted her to press the subject far- 
ther, Tantie, with the pettish air of a woman 
who is accustomed to have interest and 
affection centred upon herself alone, would 
reproach her with the ingratitude of pining^ 
after impossible relationships, whilst she did 
not sufficiently exert herself to act as a 
daughter to the woman who was sustaining^ 
a mother's duties towards her. And then 
Mrs. Maleveron's smelling-bottle and pocket- 
handkerchief, which were always ready for 
action, would be produced, and Mopsie 
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would steal away with an uncomfortable 
feeling that somehow or other, though how 
she could scarcely understand, she had been 
very naughty. 

Now, for the first time, she began to 
realise how much she had lost. There 
began to struggle into her thoughts, instead 
of mere childish impatience of things as they 
were, that undertone of regret which sooner 
or later comes into every life which is to 
have any sort of value in it. Except for a 
few chosen ones, the years which lie be- 
hind must reproach before the present be- 
come fruitful. One must learn to say of 
the past — " it might have been " — ^before of 
the future one can say — **it shall be" — 
better. 

With this quite new thoughtfulness touch- 
ing her girlish grace, Mopsie said good-bye 
to old Joan Latimer and crossed the alms- 
house garden to the brook, where there 
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was a rough bit of grassy bank sloping down 
to the place where she had leaped it so 
bravely. With the help of one of the old 
men, John Ducross had got the plank into 
position again, and it was now as safe and 
comfortable a bridge as one could wish, 
with stepping stones, also of John's putting, 
ranged conveniently along the muddy bank 
on the other side. 

Instead of crossing at once, Mopsie sat 
down on the trunk of an old tree which 
overhung the brook, and putting her elbows 
on her knees, and planting her little chin 
in the palms of her hands, she fell to think- 
ing, the most unusual thing in the world for 
her to fall to. 

John Ducross, loitering amongst a clump 
of bushes a few yards away, had fallen to 
thinking, too. It had been very easy 
to get that plank into position, but it 
was by no means so easy to get him- 
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self into position again, after that mo- 
mentary tearful look with which Mopsie 
had flashed away from him. Perhaps if she 
had come back saucy, playful, petulant as 
in the old times, ready for a joke, or a 
romp, or a paper of bonbons, he might have 
been more at his ease. He might, after just 
one uncertain glance into her face to know 
how she would take it, have fallen into the 
teasing mood which had been so delightful 
an hour ago ; and then, having amused him- 
self so, he would have returned to the pur- 
suit of rare moths and butterflies, presenting 
himself at the proper time to his Grammar 
School boys, with the feeling of having spent 
on the whole a very pleasant morning. 

But Mopsie coming back slowly, quietly, 
with this sadden unconscious dawn of 
maidenhood about her ; Mopsie with those 
delicious flying ends of untidiness all gone, 
and only a certain wild unspoiled grace 
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about her, sitting there with the little pink 
finger tips dinting into the dimpled cheeks, 
the sunny blue eyes not tearfully bright 
now, but searching, as through a haze of 
memory or longing, for something far off — 
he could not come out from his hiding-place 
and tease and torment, and then quiet with 
bonbons this Mopsie, at all, however much 
he might have been putting himself in posi- 
tion for it whilst she was giving Joan Latimer 
the lilac and short-cakes. 

Here was no child any longer whom 
he could toss and tumble about as he 
liked. Here was a young girl, between 
whom and himself the last half hour had 
raised a barrier as strange as it was sweet. 
If he ever got through that barrier, it would 
not be as the teasing friend of old days, but 
as — what ? 

And John Ducross, head-master of Saxel* 
by Grammar School, bearer of almost an 
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entire alphabet of letters at the end of his 
name, eschewer of feminine society for the 
last fifteen years, and despair of half the 
marriageable daughters in Broadminster,. 
had not been watching unconscious little 
Mopsie more than a quarter of an hour, as 
she sat there swinging her pretty feet over 
the brook, before he decided what that 
what should be. 

Then why, having made up his mind, did 
he not go to her, as he had a perfect right 
to go, and receive her thanks for having put 
the plank into position again ? And after 
that, why did he not walk home with her^ 
chatting pleasantly and agreeably all the 
way, until he had seen her as far as Mis» 
Maplethorpe's gate, when of course it would 
have been his duty, callers not being admit- 
ted at so early an hour, to raise his hat 
politely and wish her good morning, hoping 
for an interview later in the day, whea 
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he should have had time to arrange bii 

proposals ia fitting language ? 

For the life of him John Ducross conld 
not tell. Nor could he tell why be loitered 
there behind the bushes, letting moth aAei 
moth flutter unheeded past him, whilst he 
gazed upon the little figure sitting on the 
tree-trunk, evidently so independent of him 
and of anything he might be thinking. 

He felt so vexed with himself for not 
being able to go up and speak to her, and 
yet to stay and watch her there was so 
sweet. Because, whilst he only watched 
her he might build all manner of pleasant 
<;a3tles in the air of what he would say, and 
what she would reply, if they really toere 
talking to each other ; whereas who could 
tell how it might be if he broke the spell P 
What right had he to think that this bright 
fresh little thing would care anything for 
hira, except as an old fellow to give her 
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sweets, or put planks into position for her ? 
John Ducross put his fingers through his 
beard, and mourned over its exceeding 
greyness, which had never troubled him 
before. Would it look better now, if he 
had it cut away in the middle, and the re- 
mainder trimmed into the moustache and 
'* weepers," which were just then beginning 
to be fashionable ? He would go the very 
next day to the hair-dresser at Broad- 
minster and ask his advice. Or stay, better 
find out first, before making such a critical 
change, what Mopsie herself thought about 
it. It was only so very grey just in the 
middle, and if he could get rid of the 

middle And then about the hair on his 

temples. But it was such a long time since he 
had looked at that with any interest, that 
really without a looking-glass he could not 
say whether it was grey or not. He would 
look as soon as he got home. 
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Just then Mopsie got up and turned as if 
to look if anyone was near, then prepared 
to cross the brook. 

John retreated farther into the bushes, 
wishing, for the first time since Mrs. Maleve- 
ron took up with the bulky German a dozen 
years before, that he had been handsomer 
and younger and more carefully dressed, 
and, in a general way, better " set up " than 
was really the case. Now, of course, was 
the time for him to go and offer his help 
across the brook, but under the circum- 
stances he could sooner have faced a de- 
tachment of dragoons than touched the 
little hand which was put out to balance its 
owner as she pressed her foot down on the 
plank to try if it were really safe. He 
could but watch, with all manner of longing 
thoughts in his honest old heart, as Mopsie, 
having found that all was right, tripped 
lightly across and then sprang from stone 
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to stone that he had placed for her on the 
other side. He had helped her, and that 
was something, though she knew nothing 
about it. 

When she was quite over, and taking her 
way along between the corn-fields and the 
opposite bank, he did follow, setting his 
great feet side by side with the dainty little 
prints she had left behind, and wishing they 
could keep so near together all through 
life. 

And on and on he tracked her, diving 
hastily out of sight, with a leap across the 
brook into the bushes on the other side, if 
she did but stay for awhile to gather a 
flower, or watch a butterfly that was sun- 
ning itself amongst the greening corn; 
though all the time if she would but have 
looked at him, and turned and come up and 
shaken hands with him, how pleasant it 
would have been I 
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How very strange it seemed to him now 
that he should have been able, only an hour 
before, to talk to her as if she had been an 
ordinary mortal ; nay, even to have teased 
and plagued and made fun of her, and actu- 
ally touched, with those clumsy fingers of 
his, the dear little tumbled brown curls, that 
were sticking out round her hat. What au- 
dacity I The very thought of it now, and 
the longing, audacious as it might be, to da 
so again, made those same clumsy fingers 
tingle down to their very tips. Only an 
hour ago. And now he was gathering the 
very leaves and flowers which had but 
brushed against her cheek, and laying them 
reverently in his specimen-case, instead of 
the moths and butterflies whose proper 
habitat was there. 

Moths and butterflies I Mr. Ducross felt 
as if he should never care for them any 
more, nor for scientific meetings, nor coleop'^ 
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iera, nor hpidopteraj nor any of the rest of 
the creatures. 

And Mopsie was staying with Miss Maple- 
thorpe. Delightful 1 for he might at least 
go and see his old friends at the cottage, 
and so perhaps have a chance of meeting 
her, without any of the ridiculous fear and 
shyness which possessed him if he did but 
so much as think of hurrying on and speak- 
ing a word to her here, on this quiet little 
corn-field path. 

And now she has reached the stile lead- 
ing out into the high road, and a heavily- 
laden waggon is creeping slowly along, with 
two country lads cracking their whips and 
their jokes alongside, and Mopsie, with 
pretty maidenly reserve, waits until they 
are past before she will spring with a bound 
from that topmost rail. Now John loves 
her so much more for that dainty little bit 
of pride, and now he has a sudden instinct 
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that he must keep out of the way, 
though only a moroeDt before he had 1 
blessing that stile as a legitimate escuse 
coming up and helping her over. Sc 
dives again into the bushes on the other 
of the brook, and waits there until he th 
the waggon has passed, and she has 
time to get out into the high road. , 
then, making sure that she is well or 
front, he appears again, and watches 
little figure in pink frock and tippet — pin 
very neatly now, he has noticed — glean 
along by the hedge-side, now up, now do 
now on this side, now on that, as Mo 
goes after leaves and flowers, and oi 
email things. 

Poor John Ducross I He had never 
so happy in his life as now, so utterly uni 
to make his steps obey his wishes, noi 
anxious that that bit of high road she 
lengthen out for miles and miles, so c 
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that one little pink-frocked figure might 
keep tripping along upon it, that little pink- 
frocked figure with the brown curls bobbing 
about under the brim of the straw hat, 
catching now and then a gleam of sunlight 
which turned them into gold. Just as 
Mopsie in her young maidenhood had 
alighted upon his life and turned it into 
something better far than gold. 

But now she had reached the turning of 
the lane which led to the cottage. Why 
should he not join her and go in and pay 
his respects to Miss Maplethorpe, and tell 
that dear friend that he had changed his 
mind, and instead of spending a week in 
South Devon amongst lepidoptera and those 
sorts of things, he had come straight up from 
Oxford, and was going to enjoy himself more 
sensibly — how much more sensibly! — at 
home? 

So he cut across a field or two, jumped 
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a Stile which led into the cottage road a 
little higher up, and trying very hard to 
appear as if the meeting were quite accident- 
al, came upon Mopsie when she was about 
a hundred yards from home. 

" I — I thought I would just come in and 
say good morning to Miss Maplethorpe. 
You know she expects I am ever so far 
away." 

"Yes," said Mopsie, quite gravely and 
simply. *' And so did I, and that made me 
so surprised when 1 met you in the alms- 
house garden. But Miss Maplethorpe will 
be very glad, 1 am sure. She was saying 
only last night how much they missed you.'' 

That was all right. He was determined 
not to give them much opportunity of miss- 
ing him in the ' future^ at least so long as 
Mopsie stayed there. And then he tried to 
think of something else to say. 

" Did you get over the plank all right P 
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"Oh, yes, thank you. Did you put it 
straight ?'' 

'' Yes," replied Mr. Ducross, wishing very 
much that Mopsie would return the kind- 
ness, and put him straight. And then he 
could think of nothing else to say. Mopsie, 
being, as we know, much pre-occupied with 
her own thoughts, did not help him. 

*' It's a beautiful morning." 

That was the next remark that suggested 
itself, and only a trained diver could have 
realised the trouble it had cost the head- 
master to fish up the simple words from 
the tangle of hopes and fears which was 
floating about in the usually well-arranged 
cavern of his capacious brain. 

" Beautiful," said Mopsie, taking up the 
first word that came to hand. 

And then she tied up her flowers, gather- 
ed amongst the corn, with a bit of silk which 
fihe pulled out of the fringe of her sash, 
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and neither of them said anything more. 

Miss Maplethorpe was sitting at her bed- 
room window, reading Thomas k Kempis. 
She had come to these words : 

" A friend is rarely to be found that con- 
tinueth faithful in all his friend's distresses. 

"Thou, Lord, even Thou alone, art 
most faithful at all times, and there is none 
like Thee. 

'' Who is able to foresee all things ? 
Who is able to beware beforehand of evils 
to come ? If things even foreseen do often- 
times hurt us, how can things unlooked for 
do otherwise than wound us grievously ?" 

Phebe, in sun-bonnet and gardening, 
gloves, was trimming the flower-beds. 

" Why, I declare," she said, looking over 
the lavender-hedge as she stood up for a 
moment to rest her back, ** if that isn't Mr. 
Ducross coming down the road with Mopsie* 
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Wherever has he come from, and he told 
us he was to be all the week in South 
Devon? I did think I should have been 
safe in my old gingham this morning ; but 
there's never any telling." 

*'No, never," said Callis, watching the 
two as they came slowly along the road. 

Somehow the whole thing shaped itself 
out before her there and then, and she 
thought of the old days when Martin Isel- 
wonh used to come to her father's house in 
the High Street, and she felt that the days 
of Kopsie's belonging to them were num- 
berec. 
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CHAPTBE XV. 

11 IRS. MALEVERON being now con- 
-^^^ pletely disposed of amongst the flcra 
and fauna of South Devon, there follo\«ed 
several delightful weeks, during which Jihn 
Ducross came to the cottage as often as 3ver 
he liked, because, as he explained, he had 
no wort to do at the school, and h^ was 
determined to make the most of his h)liday 
whilst it lasted. 

" Isn't it kind of him, Callis, wien he 
might be going amongst the v^ry best 
people in Broadminster, for Mrs. i^tcherley 
tells me he is wonderfully soiuht after 
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there since he brought out his last book on 
natural history? And to think now that 
he leaves it all to come and sit in our little 
parlour." 

Callis, with a shrewd look, said that it 
was indeed very kind of him. 

Mopsie used to go every day to see Uncle 
George, and Mr. Ducross dropped in tolera- 
bly frequently to smoke a cigar with him of 
an evening, that being the solitary piece of 
extravagance which his old college friend 
still indulged in. But the new vicar of 
Saxelby lived far too much in his work to 
notice how often John Ducross talked of 
little Mopsie, or how interested he ap- 
peared when conversation turned in her 
direction, and anything came out which 
threw light upon her character during those 
years when he had seen nothing of her. 

Now and then Mr. Ducross got so far as 
to say to the vicar that he was really almost 
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tired of living alone. Did he not think it 
was rather a mistake for men to drift on 
until long past their youth with no one to 
care for them or to be cared for by them ? 
Was it not better to settle down and make 
for ourselves closer interests than those of 
the world of science and literature, or even 
active parish labour ? 

To which Mr. Randolf would reply, per- 
haps more genially than might have been 
expected from a man of his recluse habits, 
even admitting that the same thought had 
entered his own mind sometimes, especially 
since his preferment to a better living had, 
in a measure, relaxed the bonds of that 
duty which he felt he owed to his widowed 
sister. And then the two men, who had so 
long passed the storm and tumult of youth, 
and passed them, too, with hearts pure and 
unscathed, would begin to talk vaguely of 
good things that might be in store for them ; 
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John Ducross, however, never so much as 
mentioning the name which was nestling so 
comfortably in his thoughts, whilst Mr. 
Randolf preserved an equally discreet 
silence upon any pleasant dreams and 
visions which might be visiting his own 
clerical brain since the improvement in his 
circumstances. 

But if Mr. Ducross imagined no one else 
was thinking about Mopsie, he was quite 
mistaken. 

Burrowby Atcherley, having learned, 
chiefly through Mrs. Maleveron's information 
communicated to his sisters, that Miss Isel- 
worth had a comfortable income of her 
own, which would be placed at her sole 
disposal when she came of age, or securely 
settled upon her in case of marriage, deter- 
mined to take her out to the Bombay Presi- 
dency as his wife, when he returned thither 
at the end of his furlough. To facilitate 
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this, he had moved his sisters to cultivate 
her friendship with considerable assiduity, 
and in this they were quite willing to oblige 
him, partly because a connection with the 
vicar's family would lift them at once into a 
good position in the place, and partly because 
Jtfopsie's marriage would take her out of Mr. 
Anson's reach. Mr. Anson, being Mr. Rao- 
^olfs curate, as well as second master of 
the Grammar School, was naturally a good 
deal at the vicarage, and unless pretty 
piquant little Miss Iselworth were disposed 
of, Selina felt there was no knowing what 
might come of it. 

Accordingly the girls had called upon 
her, and, with Mrs. Maleveron's full sanction, 
had invited her to take country walks with 
them, in which, for the sake of protection, 
Burrowby must join them, for really since 
the railway was finished, and such numbers 
-of loose people had come to the place, it 
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was not safe for ladies to go more than a 
mile out of the town without proper attend- 
ance. Such a nuisance, but there was no 
help for it. And then, as Selina was not 
very strong, they must take cloaks and 
wraps to spread on the ground when they 
sat down to rest, and a few biscuits and 
sandwiches in case they felt hungry, and so 
the walks gradually extended into pleasant 
little pic-nics, which Burrowby enjoyed 
exceedingly, though as yet he had not 
intimated to the object of his choice the 
honour which he fully intended to put upon 
her. 

That it was an honour, however, he 
understood perfectly well, and that prevent- 
ed Burrowby Atcherley, Esq., from beinjj 
troubled by the doubts and misgivings and 
hesitations which made the hopes of John 
Ducross sink so very low sometimes. No 
need for him even to dream of alterations 
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in that auburn beard which was the admira- 
tion of half the young ladies in Saxelby, and 
of all its men. No need for him to wish 
himself younger or handsomer or better set 
up ; how could he be ? Was he not already 
in each of these respects all that could be 
desired, and more than could be expected ? 

Evidently Miss Iselworth thought so, 
never having seen much of society, poor 
little thing, though she was likely to have 
such a tidy estate of her own in the North 
West. He had really quite enjoyed show- 
ing himself off to her, and talking about his 
great friends in India, and letting her see 
how much University education and self- 
appreciation and an intelligent knowledge of 
the world could do for a man. 

Since then he had paid one or two visits 
to the cottage, an unusual condescension 
for him, the two Miss Maplethorpes not be- 
ing at all, as he considered, in his ** set," and 
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he had paid such evident attention to Mopsie 
that Phebe had remarked to her sister — 

'' I shouldn't a bit wonder, Callis, if he's 
thinking of her. And a very nice thing 
for her, too, situated as he is, with a good 
position and plenty of money, and out in 
India, where he can look after the property 
for her. Not that he's the sort of young 
man 1 care for myself, but belonging to the 
Church, I don't suppose she looks at it in the 
light of eternity." 

At which Callis only smiled, being of 
opinion that Mopsie was not looking at it in 
any light at all. 

And now, Mr. Ducross having come back 
from his holiday so much sooner than was 
expected — could it have anything to do 
with herself? Millicent thought — that wide- 
awake young lady was making arrangements 
for a pic-nic, to which he and Mr. Anson 
and Mopsie were to be invited, with her 
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mother and Mrs. Bainsley and Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe, and perhaps the two Miss Maple- 
thorpes, for the matronly element. Indeed, 
as Mopsie was staying at the cottage, it 
would be almost necessary to ask one of 
the ladies as companion for her. 

Mrs. Atcherley was still indulging hopes 
for Selina in the direction of Mr. Anson, he 
having shown himself quite willing to be 
friendly since the dinner-party, and, as she 
again privately informed Miss Maplethorpe, 
when she came to talk over the pic-nic with 
her a week or two beforehand, she should 
really be very glad if it came to anything, 
because then the girl would get into the 
sort of society she had been hankering after 
ever since she left Miss Debonair's. 

" Not but what Selina's a very good girl, 
and as dutiful as could be wished," said 
Mrs. Atcherley, untying her bonnet-strings, 
and relaxing the buckle of her waistband, 
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as she settled down to have what she called 
a comfortable talk with Miss Maplethorpe, 
after the arrangements for the pic-nic had 
been satisfactorily disposed of. " You'll 
not mind my loosening a little, for it makes 
me that breathless if Tm drawn in the least, 
you can't think, though they do say a good 
cut always sits easy, and I pay for the best 
I can get. Yes, I haven't anything to say 
against Selina, but girls will be girls, you 
know, and it's always been a sore point 
with them both that we did not get them 
into as good company as they'd been brought 
up to expect at Miss Debonair's. I told 
Luke from the beginning it was a mistake, 
and a very great deal I've had to suflfer for 
it, but I shan't care if only they get com- 
fortably settled." 

" No," said Miss Maplethorpe^ soothingly, 
for the tears were beginning to shine in 
Mrs. Atcherley's honest eyes. " And I am 
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sure, whatever comes, you have always 
tried to do your duty by your family." 

*'Yes, Miss Maplethorpe, Fm proud to 
say I can hold up my head with any woman 
in Low Saxelby, and stick to that. From 
the time I married Mr. Atcherley, and after 
Selina came, I determined nobody should 
ever have it to say that 1 made the least 
difference — no, nor haven't up to this very 
moment. Not but what, when the girls 
have been having a bit of a tiff together, 
Selina may have slipped out a remark about 
Millicent's mother, and the butter-shop in 
Broadminster, because it stands to reason 
that a respectable business like my poor 
dear father retired from with a nice inde- 
pendence does make a difference ; but I 
never encouraged her in it — no, not for a 
moment — and always laid myself out for 
peace and quietness. And I do believe, if 
they'd gone to a good day-school, as I did 
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myself for more than ten years, with none 
of your make-believe dinner-parties and 
fine notions put into them, we should have 
been as comfortable a family as ever was, 
and me not worried in this way with trying 
to get fine folks to the house." 

'* Well, perhaps you might," said Miss 
Maplethorpe, "but it was not your fault, 
and you need not blame yourself for it. 
You know, a man who has succeeded like 
Mr. Atcherley naturally likes his family to 
make a little more appearance. He may 
think it is no use being rich, unless they get 
the benefit of it in that way." 

" Ah ! there you have it, Miss Maple- 
thorpe." 

And Mrs. Atcherley, feeling that she had 
got comfortably into the conversation now, 
unfastened another button or two, for the 
sake of greater ease. 

"There you have it. It's just there, 
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doing things as we're not always accustomed 
to have them. I'm sure the trouble when 
we're going to give a party, you wouldn't 
believe it, and so particular about the wine. 
He says it's such a great thing for a gentle- 
man to have a good name for his wines, and 
Millicent at me here, and at me there, to see 
that I don't say anything wrong, it's more 
than human nature can bear, and me always 
brought up to ask people to make a long 
arm and reach to, and help themselves to 
what they liked ; it goes against me, it does. 
Miss Maplethorpe, and so there's an end of 
it, to sit at the head of my own table, and see 
the dishes brought in, and not tell anybody 
what they are, and which is the best to 
choose. It may be the fashionable way, 
but it's not my way, no, nor never will 
be. And then," continued Mrs. Atcherley, 
fanning herself with her pocket-handker- 
chief, and slipping off her rich black velvet 
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mantle for greater freedom, " since Thomas 
Burrowby came home I've really had less 
peace than ever. One would think he ate 
out of silver and gold in India, and talked 

ft 

with lords and dukes every day of his life, 
by the way he looks down upon things as we 
have them in a general way, when there 
isn't a party, though I'm sure I give him the 
best of food and the richest of wine. And 
as for putting out the best glass and linen 
•every day, and having the new forks in use 
when there's nobody but ourselves, that I 
won't give in to, and I don't think any 
woman would, that had proper feeling. I 
was always brought up to have best things 
kept for company, and then the servants pay 
a proper respect to them." 

Miss Maplethorpe was fortunately in a 
position not to be able to say anything. 
They had no " best " things in their house, 
except the little Japanese tea-cups, and so 
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they were obliged to do the same, whether 
company came or not. However, as she 
took out her net-sprigging, which had to 
be finished by the end of the week, and 
began to count the threads for a fresh lea^ 
she felt, and expressed her feelings, too, 
though in a pleasant, comforting sort of 
way, that people were perhaps better off 
when they had neither position nor riches 
to trouble them, but could just live quietly, 
without needing to consider what others 
thought of them. 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Maplethorpe, it's 
happiness itself to live like that, though I 
haven't experienced it myself for many and 
many a year, never since 1 lived with poor 
father and mother after they retired from 
the drapery and grocery, for Luke was a 
rising man when we were first married, and 
thought a deal about doing things as his 
betters did them, and was always at me 
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about bringing up the children to know 
what was proper, which was a thing my 
poor dear father and mother never thought 
much about, so long as I did my duty to 
God and my neighbour. And Tm sure since 
Thomas Burrowby has come home Tve never 
so much as known what it was to have a bit 
of peace. It's calling the servants here, and 
calling the servants there, while really one 
might think he'd been accustomed to have a 
dozen of them to do nothing but wait upon 
him/' 

" I daresay he has been, Mrs. Atcherley. 
I have heard — at least, people in India have, 
I know — quite as many, and sometimes a 
great many more." 

'' Then all I can say about it, my dear, is 
that it's a crying and a burning shame, such 
a waste of money and food as there always 
is when you keep above a couple. I don't 
know anything about it myself, for I never 
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listen to Thomas Burrowby, and I did ask 
his father once to put in a word when he 
wouldn't so much as take off his own boots, 
but, dear me I Luke seemed to like it better 
than not, because, he said, it showed that 
the boy had a proper pride about him, 
though, for my part, I've always thought 
the proper pride was knowing how to help 
yourself — at least, that was the pride I was 
brought up with, and Fm sure my belong- 
ings were a deal better than what Thomas 
Burrowby's were, though Fm thankful to 
say I know better than to speak a word of 
the kind to Luke." 

Mrs. Atcherley pursed up her good- 
tempered mouth here, as much as to inti- 
mate that she could have said a great deal 
more upon this point if she had not known 
her duty as a wife a great deal too well to 
say it. And then, suddenly remembering 
that, if Miss Maplethorpe was aware of 
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Thomas Burrowby's intentions with respect 
to Miss Iselworth, she might perhaps be 
placing a stumbling-block in the way of his 
success, she added, 

" I will say, though, that it's in every- 
body's mouth what a gentlemanly young 
man he is, and fit to take his position in the 
very best society, which was what his father 
intended when he gave him the best of 
educations and put him to college and got 
him through for India. And not a bit of 
vice about him. Miss Maplethorpe, in any 
way, as I'm thankful to say there isn't about 
his father either, which is a blessing, as 
young men go now-a-days, and if it pleases 
Providence to guide him to a good wife 
before his time is up at home, I'm sure she'll 
have every good wish from me. Between 
you and me, Miss Maplethorpe, I don't think 
he's looking far away for one." 

Miss Maplethorpe said nothing to that, 
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only worked on industriously at the net- 
sprigging, and after a few more general 
remarks, Mrs. Atcherley, with a manifest 
effort, drew her waistband together, tied 
her bonnet-strings, put on her mantle, and 
took her leave, the very model, as people 
said, who watched her down the street, of a 
woman as prosperous and well-fed and 
complacent as ever she could be. 

Poor Mrs. Atcherley ! And if unlimited 
credit at all the shops in Saxelby could con- 
fer happiness, she was much to be envied. 
Yet doubtless that rich black gros grain often 
creaked with sighs which its wearer heaved 
for the old days when she only kept a girl 
to do the rough work, and made her own 
bread, and set her husband down to a dish 
of mutton stew which she had cut up and 
cooked herself. But that wave of wealth, 
which had long ago swept her out of her 
quiet haven of a twenty pound house and a 
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maid -of-all- work, was carrying her farther 
and farther into the open sea of appear- 
ances, and there was nothing for it but to 
keep going on and on until her husband's 
ambition of having the biggest house and 
the heaviest plate and the most grandly 
dressed wife and daughters in Saxelby, was 
realised. So all she could do was to come 
to Miss Maplethorpe now and then for 
comfort, and she never came without wish- 
ing that her own lot had been cast in a 
cottage, too, away from the trouble and the 
grandeur which were making her life a 
weariness unto her. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

fllHE pic-nic was to be on Thoroldsby 
-*• Moor, a stretch of uncultivated ground 
ivhich lay to the east of Saxelby, on slightly 
higher ground. In the middle of it was a 
raised mound, supposed to have once formed 
part of a Roman encampment, and from the 
top of this mound there was a splendid pros- 
pect over the whole of the valley of the 
Saxel, the towers of Broadminster Cathedral 
itself, fifteen miles away, being visible on a 
moderately fine day. The mound was 
interesting to antiquaries, and the moor to 
naturalists, moths and other small creatures 
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being found there which were to be found 
nowhere else in the county. It was also a 
good neighbourhood for hunting and shoot- 
ing, and in the frosty December days there 
was not a prettier sight than to watch the 
red-coated sportsmen winding in and out 
past copse and over moorland, whilst the 
view halloo I of the whippers-in rang through 
the open, and was echoed from Thor- 
oldsby Toppin, as the old Roman encamp- 
ment was called. 

John Ducross had spent many a day on 
this moor, not with the hounds, but with the 
moths and beetles which abounded there. It 
was avowedly on account of these moths and 
beetles that Burrowby, who had made the 
head-master's acquaintance, and who quite 
saw eye to eye with his sister in her ma- 
trimonial designs, urged him to join the 
party, intending so to arrange matters that 
Millicent and Mr. Ducross should set out 
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after luncheon for an entomological stroll 
with himself and Mopsie, the party of 
course separating and going in different 
directions when once they had got fairly 
adrift upon the moor. 

Mr. Ducross, knowing that Mopsie and 
Miss Maplethorpe were to join the pic-nic, 
accepted Burrowby's invitation with an 
alacrity which augured well, as that young 
man thought, for Millicent's prospects. Mr. 
Anson, too, made no difficulty about joining 
the party, and Mrs. Bainsley from Broad- 
minster, who was now quite intimate with 
the Atcherley girls, said she should be 
delighted to come, if Millicent would kindly 
allow her to bring a middle-aged German 
gentleman who was staying with them, and 
who was exceedingly anxious to see the 
encampment. 

Mr. Atcherley said the thing should be 
done handsomely if it was done at all. 
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Accordingly a tent was sent on the day 
before, and, on the morning of the pic-nic, 
servants were despatched with cold pro- 
visions, fruits, pastry, and unlimited bottles 
of champagne for luncheon, also provisions 
for an elegant little afternoon tea for the 
ladies, and rugs, deer skins, and cushions 
for those of them who might prefer remain- 
ing in the tent to braving the strong winds 
which sometimes swept over the moor. He 
himself declined to join the party, being, as 
he honestly said, a man who enjoyed making 
money more than spending it in that way. 

Millicent arranged the order of departure, 
and arranged it very judiciously, too, ac- 
cording to her own views. Mr. Anson 
drove Selina in the Dibthorpes' dog-cart, no 
one else interfering with them. She had 
first proposed that Mr. Ducross should drive 
her in it, but he had prudently declined, 
on the ground of not being accustomed to 
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the horse, and had suggested that instead 
he could take Miss Maplethorpe and Mopsie 
in his own cart, if one of them did not mind 
the back-seat. Millicent, however, had no 
intention of things going in that direction, 
and told him it was already arranged for 
her brother to drive Mopsie on the front 
seat of the wagonette, and that she had 
reserved seats for him and Miss Maplethorpe, 
with herself, behind. So John was fain to 
submit, managing, however, to get into the 
seat behind Mopsie, where, if he could do 
nothing else, he could at least see, and now 
and then touch, as if by accident, the curls 
which tumbled out underneath her straw 
hat. 

The three matrons of the party, Mrs. 
Atcherley, Mrs. Dibthorpe, and Mrs. Bains- 
ley, considerately took their places in the 
family carriage, with Mr. von Strengel, the 
German gentleman, occupying the fourth 
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seat. He was very pleasant and gentle- 
manly, but Millicent had no wish to have 
him in the wagonette, as Miss Maplethorpe 
would have done very little for him in the 
way of conversation, and she was bent upon 
making the most of her opportunities with 
Mr. Ducross. Besides, it was only proper 
attention for the married ladies to have a 
gentleman with them. 

Phebe declined going, pic-nics being a 
form of worldliness she had given up for 
herself long ago; but she had so little 
objection to them for other people that she 
spent the whole of the previous afternoon in 
making up a bonnet for Callis, and a full 
hour next morning in arranging Mopsie's 
costume, and seeing that the pins were put 
in firmly enough to prevent such catastrophes 
as sometimes occurred when that careless 
little maiden went out for a walk. And 
just as they were starting for Mrs. Atcher- 
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Miss Phebe, or wile her away for a solitary 
ramble through the copse, or help her up 
to the top of the mound, where there were 
such delightful little nooks and corners for 
lovers to sit and make believe to admire the 
prospect, whilst in reality they were admir- 
ing each other. Those days were quite gone 
now, but they had left no bitterness behind 
them. Phebe was content that others should 
receive the blue-bells which no lover's hand 
would gather for herself any more. 

" Wouldn't you rather have gone, Phebe," 
said Callis, with a wistful look, as they start- 
ed. Faith going behind with rugs and wraps. 
" I think it would have done you good, and 
we could have shut up the house as easily as 
not." 

" No, thank you, Callis. I shall be hap- 
pier at home. I'm never dull when I'm 
alone. But you'll remember to bring me a 
few blue-bells, if you do go into the copse." 

s2 
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** I will," said Mopsie, springing on her 
neck, and giving her a long kiss ; " and 
when we come back Til tell you all about 
everything, and if I find a four-leaved sham- 
rock — and Mr. Ducross says they do find 
them sometimes on the moor — I'll take care 
of it for you. I've been so happy since I 
came here, that I don't want to wish for 
anything myself." 

"Nay, nay, child," and Phebe pulled out 
the bows of Mopsie's necktie, which had 
come a little bit undone during that violent 
embrace, " put it in your purse, and it will 
be useful to you some day. My time for 
four-leaved shamrocks is over long ago, and 
I've as little to wish for as you have. Stay, 
I must put in another pin here, or the wind 
will have blown this bow undone long be- 
fore you get to the moor, and I know you'll 
tie it up just like a piece of rope-end, you 
careless little morsel." 
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" Oh ! Miss Phebe, you are so particular," 
said Mopsie, pawing and stamping in her 
small energetic way, like a young pony long- 
ing to be off. When the pin was really 
safely adjusted, down she careered along the 
lane, spinning, and frisking, and waltzing 
round to the imminent risk of all her other 
external arrangements. 

" Never mind. It's sure to come to her 
by-and-by. I remember when I was just 
the same myself." 

And with that Phebe kissed her sister, 
and watched the little company until they 
were out of sight, and then she turned into 
the house, and put everything straight and 
neat, for, as she said, when people went out 
for a merry-making, there were always odds 
and ends left to tidy up behind them. When 
that was quite done, she took her Bible and 
sat on the old seat under the elm-tree, and 
communed with her own heart, and was still. 
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Good Phebe Maplethorpe ! with not an 
enemy in all the world, nor an unkindly 
thought in her heart towards anyone. And 
as she sat there, saying hymns to herself, 
and watching the sunshine filtering through 
the young green April leaves, and listening 
to the song of the thrush in the branches 
overhead, she felt that heaven was not far 
off. It never was, for she had it in her own 
soul, being at peace with the world, herself^ 
and God. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

r)HEBE was lost in sweet meditations, 
-^ knowing not how the time went, whilst 
the pic-nic party was speeding merrily along 
the ten miles of pleasant country road which 
lay between Mrs. Atcherley's door and the 
summit of Thoroldsby Toppin. Only one 
change took place in the arrangements, and 
that was made by Mr. von Strengel, who 
did not apparently relish the prospect of an 
hour's drive with only the married ladies of 
the party. Accordingly, having instructed 
the coachman to hurr}' on after the wagon- 
ette, which had a few minutes' start of 
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thera, he asked Millicent to let him take 
the vacant place by her side, for the sake, 
as he explained, of balancing the springs, 
which were unduly weighted on the side 
where Mr. Pucross and Miss Maplethorpe 
were seated. 

If the gentlemanly German had had any 
spiteful undermeaning in his remark, it 
would not have been wholly without founda- 
tion, for neither of the guests above named 
was doing much to promote the entertain- 
ment of the rest of the party. That seemed 
to be left to Mopsie and Burrowby, who 
were having a fine time of it on the box, he 
regaling her with all sorts of possible and 
impossible stories about his hunting exploits 
in the Terai, which she seemed to be taking 
in with the utmost confidence, feeling, of 
course, a natural interest in the country to 
which she was returning as soon as she 
came of age, or probably sooner, as Bur- 
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rowby said to himself; whilst Mr. Ducross, 
who did not like to see those blue eyes 
turned so merrily and mischievously upon 
any but his own, relapsed moment by mo- 
ment into a silence heavier and heavier, and 
Miss Maplethorpe, who did not like to see 
Mopsie up there on the box either, in such 
company, apparently found her own thoughts 
sufficient company, for she scarcely spoke ^ 
word to anyone else. 

It was rather dull for Millicent, and very 
trying to her temper, more especially as she 
could not help seeing that the head-master 
was quite ready to brighten up whenever 
little Miss Mopsie bent over to say anything 
to him, which she did pretty often, though 
it might only be to ask him if he thought 
Mr. Burrowby's Indian stories were true, 
and if it must not be a delightful country to 
live in. Ridiculous how these middle-aged 
men were always taken by chits in their 
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teens, whilst common sense and experience 
and solid prospects were lost upon them. 
And really Millicent thought Mopsie herself 
might be content with one gentleman to 
talk to, instead of perpetually trying to 
attract Mr. Ducross's attention in that fool- 
ish, forward way. She was just a little 
flirt, like the rest of the girls, whenever she 
had the chance, but Burrowby would take 
care she did not have the chance of going 
on like that when they reached the moor. 
From Miss Maplethorpe, of course, she 
never expected anything ; she was there 
simply because she could not be helped ; 
but for Mr. Ducross, who could be so 
pleasant when he pleased, to shut himself 
up and spoil everything, was rather too bad. 
She was quite ready, therefore, to wel- 
come Mr. von Strengel when he courteous- 
ly asked permission to take the vacant seat 
beside her. And really the difference, after 
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he had waved his apologies and farewells to 
the married ladies, and deposited his finely- 
developed person in the corner of the 
wagonette, was more than could have been^ 
believed. For first of all he found out 
what never seemed to have struck Mr. 
Ducross, that she was sitting at the wrong 
end, and so got more than her share of jolt- 
ing ; so he insisted upon her changing witb 
him, and he arranged the cushions so nicely 
for her, and rolled up some of the rugs into 
a footstool, and put a shawl over her 
shoulders to protect her from the wind 
which blew in strongly on that side, and after 
a polite word or two to the others, just ta 
show that he recognised their presence, he 
devoted himself to her with such polite 
assiduity that she was soon in even more 
than her usual good-humour, and was con- 
tent to let Mr. Ducross be as quiet as he- 
liked. 
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And he really was very quiet, more so 
than ever after that. For the last time he 
had seen this courteous German was in 
Oeorge Randolfs snug little dining-room at 
Oxford, when he came in with Mrs. Male- 
veron smiling and fluttering by his side, and 
Mr. Ducross, with that long-eyed Japanese 
leering at him from the blue and red tea- 
cup, felt that he was supplanted. He was 
very glad now that he had been supplanted, 
but still the remembrance of the episode 
was rather humiliating, because Mrs. Male- 
veron had most likely told Mr. von 
Strengel all about it, and they had both of 
them had a laugh at his expense. 

Whatever might have separated them had 
evidently not left a lasting wound upon the 
Teutonic heart, or its owner would not have 
been so ready to turn to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Millicent and he were soon 
quite at home together. He was so 
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" thoroughly Continental," as she afterwards 
remarked to her sister, even down to the 
smell of tobacco which he brought into the 
wagonette with him, talked so charmingly 
about the army, though he frankly owned 
that he did not belong to it, about the 
Crown Prince, whom he seemed to know 
almost intimately, the Baroness this, the 
Countess that, one picturesque chateau after 
another at which he had been a welcome 
and honoured guest, and of whose possess- 
ors' family histories he had so many piquant 
stories to tell, that really it was an education 
to have half an hour's chat with him. And if 

he did mean anything For Mrs. Bainsley 

had informed her confidentially that he was 
unmarried and an excellent match. In fact, 
she said that was the real reason she had 
brought him, because she knew he wanted 
a nice ladylike wife, and those Germans of 
high family were always in need of money. 
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Millicent rapidly counted off on her 
mental fingers the relative advantages of 
the two connections, and decided that the 
Oerman would be the better of the two. 
This was after he had come into the 
wagonette. Before, she had resented Mrs. 
Bainsley's representations as savouring of 
patronage, and implying that her prospects 
were becoming uncertain, and for that 
reason she had put Mr. von Strengel into 
the family carriage along with the married 
ladies, to let Bella see that she was not 
obliged to take up with anybody who 
happened to be put in her way. Mrs. 
Bainsley had felt snubbed accordingly, which 
was just what Millicent intended she should 
feel. 

But now as he had really shown himself 
wishful for her society, well, he should have 
it ; and this sense of granting what had been 
^sked for as a favour, instead of having to 
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exert herself to attract attentions which did 
not seem readily forthcoming, gave to her 
manners a pleasantness which was really 
taking effect upon Mr. von Strengel, and if 
his private reflections regarding Millicent 
could have been compared with those of 
Burrowby Atcherley concerning Mopsie, a 
strong resemblance would have been found 
to exist between them. 

Such was the happy state of things in the 
wagonette when the whole party arrived at 
Thoroldsby Moor, Mr. Anson and Selina 
coming up by a different road a quarter of 
an hour afterwards, looking very well 
pleased with themselves and each other. 
Indeed, Mrs. Atcherley, who had hopes for 
all her three children in connection with 
this pic-nic, gave Miss Maplethorpe, who was 
sitting next her in the luncheon tent, a 
friendly nudge, and drew her attention to 
the couple who had seated themselves to- 
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gether at the end of the table with that 
calm ocxnipation of the position which i» 
only attendant upon what is called " an un- 
derstanding." 

" It looks like it, doesn't it now ?" said 
the complacent matron, who was very much 
" drawn in " for the occasion in a new em- 
broidered cashmere which creaked and 
strained in the effort to make three and 
thirty inches do the work of a yard of waist- 
band, " and Pm sure they'll both of them 
have my very best wishes if it turns out in 
that way. And if Millicent could do any- 
thing for herself, too, it would be a load off' 
my mind that I wouldn't impart to anybody 
but yourself, Miss Maplethorpe." 

Millicent did mean to do something for 
herself, and to that end made herself un- 
usually agreeable to Mrs. Bainsley, to make 
up for her inattention to that lady at the 
commencement of the proceedings. Mr. voa 
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Strengel, too, was naturally obliged to show a 
little politeness to the lady who had pro- 
cured the invitation for him, which was con- 
venient, as it brought them all together during 
luncheon, Burrowby meanwhile improving 
his opportunities with Mopsie, much to the 
discomfort of John Ducross, who was 
secretly voting the whole affair one of the 
greatest bores he had ever undergone. 
Poor man ! he had very little of that admir- 
able tact by which some people with a tithe 
of his worth manage to get things their own 
way, from a good post in the Civil Service 
down to a seat by the girl they like best at 
a pic-nic luncheon. 

But John's time was at hand, and Miss 
Maplethorpe, who of all others seemed least 
fitted for such a mission, contrived it for 
him. She did not give herself much credit 
in a general way for the management of 
other people's affairs, but she had wit 
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enough to see that Mr. Ducross was not 
enjoying himself at all, and also to discern 
that Mopsie's cheerfulness was only on the 
surface, that impulsive little maiden having 
told her, with a twitch and a jerk and some- 
thing very like a sigh, as they were making 
themselves tidy for luncheon, that she had 
not enjoyed it so very much after all, and 
that she would a great deal rather go with 
her into the copse to gather those blue-bells 
for Miss Phebe than spend all the afternoon 
with Mr. Burrowby on the moor, as he told 
her he intended she should do, looking for 
moths and butterflies. 

So Miss Maplethorpe determined that 
Mopsie should gather the blue-bells, and she 
quietly told Mr. Ducross so, telling him also 
the road that they intended to take down to 
the copse through a little plantation behind 
the nearest woodman's cottage. And after 
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luncheon, whilst the gentlemen were saun- 
tering about amongst the heather, lighting 
their cigars, and the ladies were gossipping 
amongst the rugs and cushions provided for 
them at the other end of the tent, these two 
quietly slipped away together, and were out 
of sight amongst the young larches of 
Thoroldsby planting before anybody, except 
John Ducross himself, so much as missed 
them. 

When Burrowby, who had been detained 
rather longer than he wished in a friendly 
chat with Mr. von Strengel, returned to 
the tent, he found that the lady, with whom 
he hoped to have brought matters to 
a crisis during the afternoon, had been 
spirited away from him, and nobody could 
tell what had become of her. The gentle- 
men were all there, so she had not played 
him. false with a rival ; but what could she 

T 2 
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and Miss Maplethorpe, who was the only- 
other missing one, have done with them- 
selves ? 

"Gone to the encampment, of course/*" 
suggested Mrs. Dibthorpe. " Nobody ever 
goes anywhere else when they haven't seen 
it before." 

" Really, now ! and with no one to take 
care of them," said Mrs. Atcherley, looking 
slightly disappointed, " and I'm sure if they'd 
only have said a word, Thomas Burrowby 
would have gone and shown her the pros- 
pect with the very greatest of pleasure. 
And such a trail up as it will be for Miss 
Maplethorpe at her time of life." 

" Never mind ; I'm sure you can catch 
them, Mr. Burrowby," said Mrs. Bainsley^ 
with a friendly feeling for the young man^ 
Millicent having informed her of his inten- 
tions and assured her they were no secret 
from anybody. "Look, there they are, 
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just beyond the first clump of gorse, not a 
quarter of a mile away." 

And, most fortunately for Miss Maple- 
thorpe and Mopsie, there were two people 
at the spot indicated — one rather tall, the 
other short, though what else could be said 
of them was uncertain, except that they 
apparently belonged to the gentler sex. 

"And rU go with you," added Mrs. 
Bainsley, jocosely. "You know they say 
two's company and three's none, so I can 
take Miss Maplethorpe off your hands. I 
don't know her very well, but I daresay we 
can get on with each other for half an hour. 
We shall overtake them easily enough, for, 
if I'm not mistaken, they are sitting down 
to rest already, not a quarter of the way 
up. 

Thomas Burrowby availed himself of the 
kindly offer, and the two were soon on their 
way to the encampment, Mrs. Bainsley 
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entertaining her companion with specula- 
tions as to how many matches would be 
made up that day. 

" ril wager you a pair of white gloves 
upon two," she said. 

And Mr. Burrowby, taking it for granted 
that she meant his own and Mr. Anson's^ 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOHN DUCROSS walked off quietly 
whilst the discussion was going on, and 
soon found himself side by side with Mopsie 
and Miss Maplethorpe in the Thoroldsby 
planting. 

" He's as cross as ever he can be," said 
Millicent complacently, to her mamma. *' I 
suppose he takes upon himself to be offend- 
ed because Mr. von Strengel pays such at- 
tention to me. He should have made him- 
self agreeable in time if he meant anything. 
He doesn't suppose I'm going to wait a 
twelvemonth for him to come to the point. 
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Men do give themselves such airs now-a- 
days." 

" Well, my dear," said her mother, mildly, 
^' make it agreeable to yourself, and it will 
be agreeable to me. I always thought he 
was a very pleasant sort of man, but if you 
fancy Mr. Strengle better." 

" Mr. von Strengel, ma, and do sound the 
* gel ' at the end, for it makes all the differ- 
ence. . The von shows that he is a gentleman 
of family, Mrs. Bainsley says, and I must say 
I have a weakness for a good family." 

" Well, my dear, as I said before, make it 
agreeable to yourself. Fm sure I shan't in- 
terfere. I shall be very thankful to see you 
settled with anyone that will make you 
comfortable." 

" Of course, ma, you may trust me for 
that." 

So Millicent and Mr. von Strengel set 
out for a leisurely ramble on the moor, he 
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having professed himself interested in moths 
and butterflies too ; and Mr. Anson and 
Selina having betaken themselves to the en- 
campment by another road, the elderly 
matrons, Mrs. Dibthorpe and Mrs. Atcherley, 
were left to their own devices amongst the 
rugs and cushions of the tent. 

'*It's past the time with you and me for 
that sort of thing, isn't it, Mrs. Dibthorpe ?" 
said Millicent's mother, unfastening, as was 
her wont when at ease in private life, 
several of the fastenings of her dress. 
'* You'll excuse it, I know, but Miss Lecruse 
does tighten me up so. One might think I 
was on the look-out myself, by the way she 
tries to make a fine lady of me. You 
wouldn't believe it, but she assures me 
there isn't a lady in Saxelby she enjoys fit- 
ting more than she does me. She says it's 
such a deal easier to make a dress sit well 
on a good figure." 
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" Indeed !" said Mrs Dibthorpe, who was 
a tall lean woman, with so little shape that 
she might have worn the back of her dress 
turned to the front, with no inconvenience 
except from the length of the train. But 
this defect was more than counterbalanced 
by what she was pleased to consider the 
aristocratic regularity of her features. In- 
deed she had connections in the army and 
in the navy, and she was never weary of 
telling people that her family thought she 
let herself down dreadfully when she mar- 
ried Mr. Dibthorpe. In her opinion Mrs. 
Atcherley was essentially vulgar, but she 
tolerated her because it was pleasant to be 
able to talk to an entirely ignorant person 
about the sacrifice she had made in descend- 
ing from her original position to become the 
second Mrs. Dibthorpe. 

" Indeed," she said, with a critical look at 
the embroidered cashmere, so much more 
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expensive than she could afford for herself, 
'* Miss Lecruse would not say that if she had 
been accustomed to work for ladies in* 
London. My dressmaker said she should* 
keep my pattern as a curiosity, it was so 
narrow across the back, between the shoul- 
ders, you know, and that gives such elegance 
to the figure. But then she was accustomed 
to Court costumes. Now I daresay Miss 
Lecruse never made for anyone out of 
Saxelby, and what can you expect in a 
country place like this ?" 

" I don't know. I only go by the pat- 
tern mantles from town, and Tm sure they're- 
for a full figure enough, as Bellamy and 
Swenton said when I took my girls to see 
the fashions ; there wasn't another lady they 
would sit on like they did upon me, and he 
got me to buy the most expensive of them 
for that very reason, because he said they 
couldn't sell it in Saxelby, if I didn't buy it.'^ 
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. And Mrs. Atcherley looked at Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe, as much as to say, if that was not a 
triumph, she should like to know what a 
triumph was. She was always friendly and 
pleasant with Mrs. Dibthorpe, on account 
of their husbands being in the same line of 
business, though Luke was turning over his 
thousands where the other could only just 
pay his way comfortably ; but she hadn't 
patience with people talking about letting 
themselves down when they married, as if 
being paid companion to Mrs. Borrowmont's 
sister, even though she was my Lady Marsh- 
boro', was half such a comfortable position 
as having a home of her own, with a good 
corn business to keep it up. And as for figure, 
why, everybody knew Mrs. Dibthorpe pad- 
ded to that extent it wasn't to be believed. 
So ridiculous of her to talk about elegance. 
And she didn't believe she had ever had a 
dress made by a Court dressmaker in her 
life. 
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But Mrs. Atcherley was not there for the 
purpose of quarrelling. Indeed, quarrelling 
was a thing she disliked. And so she return- 
ed to what was in her mind when they sat 
down there to rest. Times were good with 
her. Millicent and Selina seemed both in 
the way of accomplishing something satisfac- 
tory for themselves. Thomas Burrowby had 
doubtless by this time overtaken Miss Isel- 
worth, and might be, for aught she knew, 
making arrangements for her going out with 
him in the autumn. She could afford to let 
bj^gones be bygones, even though Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe was, as everyone knew, one of the 
most stuck-up people in Saxelby. 

'' Well, as I say to my husband," she 
began, *' it will be all the same in a hundred 
years. It's little consequence whether you've 
a figure or whether you've none, so long a& 
you're comfortable. Though there was a 
time, I daresay, when we both of us thought 
a deal about how we looked." 
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" I think that now," said Mrs. Dibtht 
rather stiffly, for she was still unpaci 
"I think a woman always has a righ 
make it a matter of importance how 
looks. It is always a point with me t( 
•dressed as I should be if expecting c 
pany." 

This with a glance at the disparted 
tons and buttonholes of the embroidi 
cashmere. But Mrs. Atcherley took 
notice. 

" Dear me ! I've got over that this 1 
time past, I always buy the best of mater 
but if it isn't for dining out, or anythiof 
that sort, I say to Miss Lecruse, raak 
•comfortable and that's enough. Only 
will pinch me in so, on account, as she s 
of the figure, which I tell her I'm not a 
proud of, and so it's no consequence. I 
^hat sort of thing is all very well for 
joung people. Now Selina was that 1 
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to please about her dress to come here in, 
that you wouldn't have believed it. She 
wanted one of those new worked hollands 
that have just come in, because Mrs. Bains- 
ley had told her they were all the fashion, 
and she thinks a deal of what Mrs. Bainsley 
says." 

*'My daughter has excellent taste in 
dress, I must say," replied Mrs. Dibthorpe ; 
and then, being rather softened, she added, 
" Mr. Anson seems rather taken with Selina. 
I shouldn't at all wonder if he was thinking 
about her." 

"Nor I neither," said Mrs. Atcherley, 
bridling a little, though it was the very 
thing she wanted Mrs. Dibthorpe to say. 
Still she always had an idea that Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe looked down upon her because she 
had not got either of her daughters mar- 
ried, whilst Bella was visiting about amongst 
the Broadminster set. '*It wouldn't be 
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a bit of a bad thing for him, for my husband 
always says he means to do handsomely by 
his girls when they make up their minds ta 
settle. Not that they either of them need 
be in a hurry about it, though. Vm sure I'm 
not." 

"No, everyone can see ^Aa<," said Mrs» 
Dibthorpe, rather spitefully. If she " had 
it "in Bella's marriage, Mrs. Atcherley " had 
it" in a good round comfortable income 
which commanded the best champagne in 
Saxelby. 

And then she said no more, thinking 
that silence would serve her purpose bet- 
ter than words. It did, for Mrs. Atcher- 
ley continued, in rather an aggravated 
tone — 

" Not but what they might have got off, 
both of them, over and over again, but I 
always said it was better luck to wait. I 
daresay you wouldn't have done so well. 
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Mrs. Dibthorpe, if you'd took the first that 



come." 



Mrs. Dibthorpe utterly disregarded this 
home thrust at the long time she had waited. 

" I think Selina would do well to accept 
him," she said, loftily. *' It is a nice thing 
for a girl to get into that sort of set. Of 
course that is if he comes to the point. He 
may be amusing himself, for anything I 
know. You are never sure of a young 
man's intentions until he does come to the 
point." 

"No, nor needn't be anxious about 
them, neither," responded Mrs. Atcherley. 
" When a girl has a good fortune to her 
back, she may make herself comfortable 
whether he comes to the point or not. 
But where it's marry or scrape, why, 
then " 

Mrs. Dibthorpe ignored this also. 

" It has been a very nice thing for Bella 

VOL. II. V 
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marrying amongst that sort of people at 
Broadminster. With proper tact and man- 
agement, she can do anything for herself 
now, and she's just the sort of girl to get 
her husband on. She has made her way 
wonderfully with the bishop's lady, and I 
shouldn't at all wonder when that old Mr. 
Crooksley drops off, if he gets made secre- 
tary. That's an extra five hundred a year, 
and his wife at the palace whenever there^s 
anything going on. Not, of course, that 
Selina, as Mr. Anson's wife, would be at all 
in the same sort of position, but still she 
would be clear of trade, and that is a great 
thing. T made up my mind, when I took 
Mr. Dibthorpe, that Bella should not marry 
into trade, and I've done it for her." 

" I should say a good income's just as 
comfortable," said Mrs. Atcherley, with a 
glance at the rich Maltese lace, yards and 
yards of it, with which the embroidered 
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€ashmere was trimmed, whereas Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe's was only worsted, at say eighteen- 
pence a yard, the very outside, not to say 
less than that, if she happened to buy it 
between the seasons, when things were go- 
ing at a sacrifice, as her poor dear father 
had had to let them go many and many a 
time, on account of fashions changing. 
Somehow Mrs. Dibthorpe always did set 
her on to stick up for herself, whereas with 
Miss Maplethorpe she felt that things might 
have been better with her if she had mar- 
ried a poorer man. " A good income's just 
as comfortable as being amongst the greatest 
of folks, and I should say it's a deal com- 
fortabler than being amongst them when 
you haven't enough to keep it up with. 
Not that Bella's anything that way — I 
wouldn't say it for a moment — but still it's 
always what I've been accustomed to, to 
have a little over, and I should like the 

u2 
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girls to be the same when they settle." 
" Oh, well, for that matter Selina will 
have little enough appearance to keep up, 
if she marries Mr. Anson, here in a little 
country town. You need not be afraid of 
ihatj dear Mrs. Atcherley, for a moment. 
It is very different to our Bella, settled ia 
the midst of refinement and the best society 
in Broad minster. She had a great advan- 
tage, you see, in my connections. Mr. 
Bainsley's father was one of my dear bro* 
ther's oldest College friends — in fact, I have 
shoals of friends of that kind all over, and 
that was why T determined that Bella 
should have every advantage at Miss De- 
bonair's, so that, when I introduced her, 
she might feel quite at home in superior 
society. I must say we have every reason 
to be satisfied with the result." 

" Oh, I daresay," replied Mrs. Atcherley, 
who felt herself on equal ground with Mrs. 
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Dibthorpe in that respect, her own girls 
having been to Miss Debonair's, and taken 
all the extras, too, which was more than 
Bella had ever done ; indeed, Mrs. Atcher- 
le}^ did not believe Bella's bills amounted to 
much more than half what Millicent's and 
Selina's did, with their having taken every- 
thing that was set down in the circulars, 
and a great many other things besides, be- 
cause their father said he should like it to 
be known that they had plenty to go upon. 
" Yes," she said, with calm complacency, 
arising from the fact that, whatever else 
Mrs. Dibthorpe '' had " her in, she " had " 
Mrs. Dibthorpe in the matter of income; 
*'that was just what my husband said 
when he sent the two girls to Miss Debon- 
air's, and said they were to learn every- 
thing the school could teach, it would be 
such an advantage to them when they got 
up and began to go about in company. 
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And I must say it's been a satisfaction to 
me to know that their manners are everv- 
thing that could be wished when we give a 
party, and quite a sort of style about 
them, as Mrs. Prendergast has remarked to 
me many a time. Not that manners are a 
thing I ever took as an extra when I 
went to day-school, for my poor father 
always used to say he liked us to behave 
the same, party or no party, and that was 
what I was brought up to, though of 
course, as times are changed now-a-days, it's 
nothing but right young people should know 
when to make a difference. That's a love- 
ly merino, excuse me, Mrs. Dibthorpe, that 
you've got on, mulberry was always a shade 
I'd a great partiality to, though Luke always 
sets his mind upon green for me, because he 
says it brings out ray complexion better." 

Mrs. Dibthorpe, judging other people by 
herself, did not enter upon this new topic 
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with interest, for she believed Mrs. Atcher- 
ley had only started it for the sake of bring- 
ing out incidentally how much less the mul- 
berry merino had cost than the embroidered 
cashmere. At least that would have been 
her motive in starting such a topic with a 
lady whose income and whose draper's bills 
bore the same proportion to her own that 
hers did to the wealthy merchant's wife. 
In this she did Mrs. Atcherley an injustice, 
that good woman having neither malice nor 
spite in her composition ; neither had the re- 
mark about her complexion been made with 
the least intention of pointing a contrast be- 
tween it and the sallow cheeks and bony 
piece of discoloured neck which surmounted 
the said mulberry merino. But Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe was equal to the occasion. She had 
malice enough and to spare for anyone who 
was foolish enough to provoke it. With a 
boldly sudden admission of her own poverty, 
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she crushed unconscious Mrs. Atcherley, and 
then aimed a shaft in the direction of that 
lady's well-known want of taste in dress. 

"It's a poor quality," she said, with a 
glance of contempt which embraced the 
whole of the unfortunate merino, trimmings, 
buttons, and everything, "but people who 
have not made their money must be content 
with what they can get. I am sorry to say 
my husband is a man who has always had 
ideas in advance of his cash-box and corn 
bags, and that of course has kept him back 
in the world, so that he cannot afford ine 
embroidered cashmeres." 

If Mrs. Dibthorpe thought she had wound- 
ed her friend to the quick, she was quite 
mistaken, for Mrs. Atcherley, who had quite 
failed to see the point of the sarcasm only 
replied, innocently enough — 

" Deary me, poor man, what a pity now I 
But Luke always did say business was busi- 
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ness, and that's why he's got on so well," 
Mrs. Dibthorpe must take her other shaft 
now. So she said, carelessly — 

" But you're exceedingly wise, Mrs. 
Atcherley, to keep to black in a general 
way. I always say when anyone hasn't an 
educated taste it's safer to keep to black. 
Besides, it tones down coarseness of skin, 
and brings a corpulent person more into 
shape. If I were you, Mrs. Atcherley, I 
would never wear anything but black. It 
makes you look a different person alto- 
gether. Why, Mrs. Prendergast herself 
remarked to me about that green satin that 
she could not imagine whatever you had 
been thinking about to choose such a colour. 
You know, when there's anything like an 
appearance of erysipelas upon the skin, or 
where rich living has produced a little 
eruption, there's nothing in the world so bad 
as green satin for bringing it all out. Now 
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black tones down everything, though I 
never wear it myself, having a skin like a 
baby's for smoothness — our family were 
always remarkably free from anything un- 
pleasant of that sort ; but if I did have to 
consider such things, and if I were not so 
narrow across the shoulders, I should cer- 
tainly keep to black." 

Mrs. Dibthorpe thought she had done for 
Mrs. Atcherley now. But nothing of the 
sort. Mrs. Atcherley, when attacked by 
such mosquito stings as these, felt them as 
little as would the placid turtle, reposing on 
its native Ganges mud. Let Mrs. Dibthorpe 
hit out at her glass, or her china, or her 
housekeeping, or the thickness of her silver 
spoons, and then with a flap and a flounder 
she would have been ready for action at 
once ; but so long as her satins cost seven- 
teen and sixpence a yard, and were trimmed 
with the most expensive of Cluny lace, why. 
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what could be said further about them ? She 
only replied, with a good-nature which could 
not have been more incisive had it been 
fifty times more conscious — 

" Ah ! yes, it's a tiresome thing to be so 
narrow across the shoulders. I've often 

» 

pitied you for it, and especially now that 
full fronts have gone out, it makes one look 
like a yard wand, all of a width from end 
to end. There was a lady had used to 
come to father's shop just like that, and I 
declare the very apprentices laughed at her, 
because padding wasn't so much worn then 
as it is now, and there was nothing for her 
to set herself off with. Poor father himself 
wasn't a man that said a deal, but when 
Mrs. Tremiron came in for anything he used 
to whisper to my mother, who always served 
at the millinery end — ' Look sharp, here's 
long sixteens,' and I'm bound to say it 
served her right, for she was as narrow in 
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her temper as she was in her shoulders, and 
I can't go further than that." 

Mrs. Atcherley had gone far enough, for 
Mrs. Dibthorpe, as might be supposed, was 
43eginning to look extremely disgusted. For- 
tunately, before she had time to reply, Mrs. 
Bainsley came in, looking rather tired and 
^ery much amused. 

" Just fancy, did you ever know such a 
thing ? It turned out to be somebody else. 
Dear me, Mrs. Atcherley, how that son of 
yours did run me up the hill, to be sure ; 
and when we got within a hundred yards 
of them, they were nothing but an old 
woman and a man wrapped up in a plaid. 
I was so sorry for Mr. Burrowby, because, 
of course, it was too late then to look in 
any other direction, and there was nobody 
else to take to, either, for Mr. Anson and 
Selina had no eyes for anyone but each 
other. I'm sure that's going to be a match, 
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Mrs. Atcherley, and Mr. von Strengel and 
Millicent were so determined not to see us 
that we felt it would be rude to intrude 
upon them." 

'^Really, Mrs. Atcherley," said Mrs. Dib- 
thorpe, bridling up, " I must give you my con- 
gratulations again. I shouldn't wonder if you 
get both of your daughters off now. Bella's 
done you a good turn in bringing Mr. von 
Strengel to the pic-nic. But I'm very sorry 
for poor Mr. Burrowby. And when he had 
let it be seen so plainly what he meant, too. 
But young ladies are slippery things. You- 
can speak to that, can't you, Bella dear? 
Really the trouble you gave Mr. Bainsley 
before you would have anything to sa)^ to 
him." 

" Ma ! how foolish you are !" said Bella, 
trying to look conscious. " I'm sure I don't 
know anything about it ; but I do know this, 
that I'm very tired, and I should like, above- 
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all things, to have half an hour's sleep on 
one of those rugs." 

Mrs. Atcherley brightened up. 

" Just what I've been thinking, my dear. 
Forty winks would do me all the good in 
the world." 

And that good woman, who did not find 
Mrs. Dibthorpe's conversation half so com- 
forting as Miss Maplethorpe's, popped her 
handkerchief over her head, and was soon 
60und asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tl lEANWHILE Miss Maplethorpe, John 
-^^^ Ducross, and Mopsie had left Thor- 
oldsby planting, and were taking their way 
along the course of a little reed-fringed 
brook which skirted the edge of the moor, 
and led to the copse where the blue-bells 
grew. 

Callis knew that path well enough. More 
than thirty years ago, when she had yet 
hope and spring enough to find her delight 
in a da/s pleasuring like this, Thoroldsby 
Moor was a favourite place for pic-nics ; and 
only the summer before he went to India, 
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Martin Iselworth, and her father and mother, 
and Phebe, and herself had come here, and 
as they all strolled along by this brook-side 
she and Martin had fallen behind, and 
though he had spoken no word of love to 
her, yet something in the very silences that 
ever and anon dropped between them, told 
what words could not have told. 

Ever since then the path by the brook, 
leading to the green depths of the copse, 
had been a sacred spot to Callis Maple- 
thorpe. And sometimes, when the weari- 
ness of those days came very strongly upon 
her, she would give herself a whole day here 
alone, and tread the very same path by the 
running brook, where the ferns, and mosses, 
and watercresses grew, and she would live 
over again the time when life was all before 
her, and she looked to be loved and cared 
for herself, as now she could but love and 
care for others. 
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In all those years no change had passed 
upon Thoroldsby Moor, though change 
enough had passed upon other things. 
Still in autumn time great patches of golden 
gorse flecked the purple wealth of heather, 
where the bees hummed, and the butterflies 
aired their many-coloured beauty through 
the shortening September days. Still in 
cool damp recesses, left by summer rains, 
the tall bog moss stretched its green spires 
to the light, and by the lichened stumps of 
long-ago withered oak and hawthorn, tiny 
little ferns made a fairy grove for moths, 
and ants, and ladybirds to play their pranks. 
And amongst the tall reeds that fringed the 
bogs the sedge- warbler built its nest, and the 
plover screamed, and deep hidden in the 
short grass you might come across a brood 
of young partridges, bright, velvety, chirping 
things, that did not know enough of danger 
to be afraid when you stooped to watch 

VOL. n. X 
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their changeful colours in the sunlight. 
And by the brook-side, too, it was all the 
same. The hart's-tongue that was mingling 
its daintily-folded fronds might have been 
the same that Martin gathered for her so 
long ago. The big yellow water-blabs were 
as big and yellow then ; the water-cresses 
dipped and danced with the eddying cur- 
rent round the piers of the ruined stone 
bridge then just as they dipped and danced 
now, as she loitered behind to remember 
what had happened there. For she had 
been standing on that same old mossy 
boulder, reaching to gather some of the 
nearest clusters, when her foot slipped and 
Martin caught her and held her fast for 
awhile ; and after that they had both been 
silent for a long time, and for the first time 
there came that shy consciousness between 
them which comes before love as the twi- 
light before the day. 
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More than thirty years ago. And Martin 
had not forgotten her, but had called his 
■child by her own pet name, and that 
child had come now to be unto her as a 
daughter. 

But not for always. Callis knew that, 
and was fain to be content. 

Perhaps in the new light that was begin- 
ning to flush Mopsie's young life, she learned 
to read a little of what had long ago died 
out of Callis Maplethorpe's. For the two 
had drawn very closely together during 
those quiet weeks at the cottage, since 
Mrs. Maleveron had been away ; and though 
Callis had said nothing, still they both felt 
that they belonged to each other with some- 
thing more than the common bond of elder 
and younger. 

Callis was silent about other things, too. 
Never a word of teasing or curiosity, nor 
even a whisper to her sister Phebe about 

x2 
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that fair flower of love which had been 
unfolding since John Ducross and Mopsie 
came home together from the almshouses. 

Phebe had made up her mind that 
Thomas Burrowby was thinking of their 
prett}'' little guest, and she had made up 
her mind, too, that it would be a very nice 
match for her, looked at, as she said, in any- 
other light than that of eternity, in which 
light she was afraid Mopsie had not begun 
to look at anything yet. And as John 
Ducross had played with the child when she 
was a morsel of six years old, and had gone 
on teasing and playing with her, when he 
had the chance, ever since, she thought he 
was only teasing and playing now, when he 
and Mopsie had those sham quarrels in the 
garden ; though why he should become all 
at once so shy and awkward, when she came 
into the parlour afterwards and settled herl 
self down to her work, she could not think, 
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unless he felt that he had gone a little too 
far in his fun, forgetting that she was not 
quite a child any longer. 

For he was very sensitive — as sensitive as 
a woman ; anyone might see that, and 
would not go too far with a fly, if he could 
help it, still less with anyone he cared for. 
And Mopsie, too, must have been a little 
bit offended, else why should she sit so 
quiet behind the curtains, and put on such a 
look of dignity ? But she was quite sure 
Mr. Ducross meant everything for kindness. 

Poor John ! the teasing was all on Mop- 
sie's side, if Miss Phebe had only known it. 
For sometimes she was so sweet and shy, 
and sometimes so sweet and saucy, and 
sometimes so sweet and petulant, and always 
so sweet and distant, that he had never 
been able to get near enough to her to 
make her really understand what he meant. 
If sometimes he did say a word which car- 
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ried his heart in it, she would pretend to 
think he was only in fun, and would go off 
into one of her wildest and most nonsensi- 
cal moods. Or, if he tried to hold her 
hand a little longer than usual at parting, 
she would put on the quaintest air of dig- 
nity, and look straight into his face, with 
such wonderful calmness of womanhood in 
those great blue eyes, that he felt utterly 
ashamed of himself, and went back to vast- 
ness and ventilation at the Grammar School, 
scarcely knowing how to despise himself 
enough for his presumption. 

But to-day, at this pic-nic, he had made 
up his mind to say what he meant, and 
have an end of it ; for somehow he felt that 
Mopsie did care for him a little, or she 
would not be so queer. 

Miss Maplethorpe was very good. When 
they had reached the big old oak-tree in 
the middle of the . copse, she said she in- 
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tended to sit there and rest, whilst they 
two went farther on to gather blue-bells for 
Miss Phebe. 

" You will find them about a quarter of 
a mile away, past those hazel bushes," she 
said. ''Bring me a good bunch, both of 
you. They grow as thick as daisies when 
you once come to them. And if you find 
any young brown sycamore leaves, bring 
some of them too. Phebe always likes to 
arrange them with the blue-bells." 

" All right," said Mopsie, going off with 
as much determination as would have 
sufficed for the gathering of a bushel of 
posies, whilst Callis stayed there to rest 
alone under the oak-tree, where once she 
had rested not alone. 

Did they ever reach the spot where the 
blue-bells grew? They could neither of 
them tell. Nor could they tell, through all 
the days and years of their lives, the exact 
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spot where John Ducross at last found 
words to tell what had been in his heart for 
little Mopsie ever since he teased the tears 
into her eyes as she was taking that bunch 
of lilac to old Joan Latimer. For them, 
as for some others, the turning moment in 
their lives came and went enveloped in 
such a haze that even the sharp memory of 
love could not tell how or where or when 
that moment smote between the future and 
the past, and made all that had gone before 
it seem for a time so colourless. 

Enough that, after Callis Maplethorpe 
had been meditating under her oak-tree for 
nearly an hour and a half, John Ducross 
and Mopsie came back, looking very calm 
and bright and happy, but with no trace of 
blue-bells about them. 

"They are all gone, then?" she said, with 
a smile, knowing how it must have been. 

John Ducross came and sat on one side 
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of her, and Mopsie came and sat on the 
other, and after awhile John said, very 
quietly — 

''Miss Maplethorpe, Mopsie and I are 
going to be married as soon as you will 
give us leave." 

And having thus given the sketch in 
broad outline, he thought he had better 
leave Mopsie to put in the details ; so he 
went oflF, and said he would gather the 
blue-bells for Miss Phebe. 

But long before Mopsie, who was not 
very quick of speech about it, had had time 
to add a bit of shading here and there, he 
came back, saying that he was sure Miss 
Phebe would not be content if he gathered 
the blue-bells by himself. 

'* It*s as much in the hand that gathers 
them as in the flowers themselves ; isn't it, 
Miss Maplethorpe?" he said, by way of 
getting Mopsie away again so soon. 
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" In this case I think much more," said 
Callis, with a light of love and tears and 
contentment in her eyes. 

John Ducross could not help it, and he 
was never sorry afterwards for doing it ; but 
he went up to Miss Maplethorpe there and 
then, and took off his wide-awake and 
stooped down and kissed her forehead as 
she sat there under the oak-tree. 

A great flush spread all over her face, for 
Callis had the girl-heart in her still. 

And John said, in a whisper, 

'' We will be to you as your children." 

And then he and Mopsie went away, and 
came back with blue-bells enough to have 
made Miss Phebe a house of them. Callis's 
eyes were a little red with crying, but they 
neither of them saw it. 

Of course after that there was no need to 
be particular about the riding home. Bur- 
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rowby took possession of Mopsie as she 
returned from the copse with Miss Maple^ 
thorpe, John Ducross having wisely taken 
the long road over the moor, returning an 
hour later with butterflies and beetles in his 
specimen case, enough to account for hia 
disappearance. By-and-by Mr. Anson came 
to the front with Selina, the triumph of a 
mutual understanding being most legibly 
written, without the least attempt at conceal- 
ment, both on their faces and deportment,, 
insomuch that Mrs. Atcherley could scarcely 
refrain from taking the two of them in her 
motherly arms and bestowing her blessing 
in the presence of the assembled party. 

Next came Mr. von Strengel and Milli- 
cent, not in such an advanced state of 
mutual intelligence certainly, but still so 
evidently on the road to it that the mani- 
fest defection of the head-master was no 
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longer a matter of the slightest consequence. 

" He hasn't proposed, mamma," she said, 
with the aureole of engaged importance 
already descending upon her new bonnet, 
as she beckoned Mrs. Atcherley to a quiet 
corner of the tent, "but I have not the 
least doubt of his intentions. Of course I 
shall refer him to papa." 

Mrs. Atcherley beamed. Tea was brought. 
Then came the carriages. There was no 
doubt now how the couples were to be ar- 
ranged on the return journey. Mr. von 
Strengel drove Millicent home in the Dib- 
thorpe dog-cart, no one sitting behind, as 
matters were in that critical state when 
foreign presence might retard, or even de- 
stroy the process of crystallisation. Thomas 
Burrowby appropriated Mopsie again, on the 
box of the wagonette, that provoking little 
maiden not so much as casting a single glance 
of sympathy, as he was consigned to the 
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uninteresting company of the married ladies 
in the close carriage. Miss Maplethorpe sat 
with Mr. Anson and Selina, the process of 
crystallisation being so far satisfactorily ac- 
complished in their case as to admit of the 
presence of a third person ; and everybody 
came home in high good-temper, except 
Mrs. Dibthorpe, who could not bear the 
thought of her rival having disposed of the 
whole family in a single da3\ For that 
Burrowby was all right again with Miss Isel- 
worth could not be doubted, by his driving 
her home in that public manner. 

And whilst Miss Phebe was sitting quietly 
in the garden with her Bible, and her flowers, 
and her sweet thoughts, the postman brought 
a letter for Mopsie, which she laid on the 
dressing-table of the little bed-room in the 
western gable. And then he went over to 
the vicarage and delivered one, bearing the 
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Bombay post- mark, and addressed to the 
Rev. George Bandolf. For this was the day 
the Indian mails came in. 
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